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N the keeping of the home it is of ineal- 


4 culable value to the household that the 
Sane male members of the family should be 
& pe interested in flower gardening. But it is un- 
rie reasonable and impracticable to interest the 
“Bap men of the household in the indoor garden- 
BAN ing which adorns the house in winter and 
ee fills it with color, fragrance, cheer and 
Pay grace. Yet this is a part of ornamental gar- 
is dening which is of special importance in 
coset our northern homes, where for so many 
‘ya months the hardness of winter shuts the 
#35 home life indoors like a besieged city. This 
( ™ kind of gardening is peculiarly a woman’s 
work, and is one of her most charming and 
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Photograph by Jcmes Tyler 


Flower arrangement in an English home 


rewarding opportunities for communi- 
cating the refinements of her own more 


delicate tastes to father, brother, hus- 
band and son, when our long northern 
winter makes it needful to retain all 
we can of the charms of outdoor nature 
within our dwellings, and to carry the:n 
over from the splendors of October to 
the advent of a new spring. 

To this end, therefore, it is im- 
portant to prepare plants early in 
September, so that they may be well 
established in pots and growing nicely 
before winter closes in. Palms which 
have done good service on the veranda 
all summer and which will be required 
for indoor decoration the coming 
winter should be potted into larger 
sized pots if they require it, and the 
drainage of all potted plants made 
perfect. Cuttings of coleus and gera- 
niums should now be made and inserted 
around the edges of four-inch pots 


filled with light sandy soil. These root 
in a few days, when they may then 
be potted singly. 

Oxalis bulbs, of which the two best 
species for home use are the large-flow- 
ered pink oxalis Bowiei, and the yellow 
oxalis flava, must now be potted at 
once, as must also the tubers of that 
well-known, delightful South African 
plant freesia refracta. Six or eight of 
the tubers in a five-inch pot filled with 
a light rich soil is perhaps the best way 
to grow them. Both these and oxalis 
must be placed under conditions where 
they will receive plenty of light and 
air, and yet be protected from cold 
winds and frost until the weather 
demands their removal indoors. 

Yoman hyacinths and paper white 
narcissus should be planted now, to 
have them in flower for Christmas. 
The potting of Dutch hyacinths, tulips, 
narcissuses and crocuses may be (e- 
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PLANTS FOR HOME DECORATION 


ferred a month, as these should never 
be forced before January. All of these 
bulbs must be well rooted before they 
can be forced, so that after potting they 
should receive a good watering and 
then be stored away in the very coolest 
part of the cellar for about three 
months (which is the rooting period) 
before bringing them into the light 
and warmth of the rooms. We prefer 
named varieties of these Dutch bulbs to 
mixtures, and the kinds we have found 
most satisfactory among hyacinths are 
Gertrude and Roi des Belges, pink; 
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L’Innocence and La Grandesse, white ; 
and Czar Peter and King of the Blues, 
blue. Some of the best varieties of 
tulips for home forcing are Albion and 
La Reine, white; Mon Tresor and 
Chrysolora, yellow; Rose Grisdelin, 
pink; and Due Van Tholl, scarlet. 
The Von Sion, double and single, are 
perhaps the most satisfactory narcis- 
suses, while the large yellow and 
Madam Mina (purple and white) 
crocuses are the best for forcing, or 
indeed for any purpose. 

Last May we looked over our ferns 
which had done duty in the 
house all winter, and of those 

oe which were not too old or too 

wl “used up” we cut away all the 
e mature fronds, turned them 
out of their pots, carefully 
removed considerable of the 

old soil, and planted them out 

for the summer where the soil 

was good and rich in humus. 

The place selected was in a 

nook of.a northern sloping 

bank where native ferns al- 

ways grow and 

thrive well. 

They get the 

morning sun 
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From a photograph by James E. Tyler 


In a home in old England 
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From photographs by the McClellan Studio 
In the Smith college botanic garden, Northampton, Massachusetts 
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Ivy and geranium 


and are then shaded for the rest of 
the day. These ferns have made 
good roots and fresh young fronds 
und must now be potted, and when 
once established, are in fine condi- 
tion to go through the winter. We 
grow only the common kinds as sold 
by florists, such as the Boston fern, 
the holly fern, the hardier species 
of pteris, and the maidenhair ferns. 
We are careful in potting to have 
the pots well drained, the soil of 
about equal proportions of fibrous 
loam and leaf mold, and never to 
get the crown of a fern below the 
level of the soil. Asparagus plu- 
mosa and asparagus sprengeri, two 
of the most useful plants for home 
decoration, may be treated in the 
sime way as ferns. 

The chrysanthemums, abutilons, 
heliotropes and shrubby begonias 
Which we rooted last March and 
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planted out in the mixed or “catch all” 
flower border for the summer, must now 
be lifted as soon as possible and placed 
in as small pots as they can be conven- 
iently. It will probably be necessary to 
cut back the branches of the heliotrope 
unless a nice ball of roots can be 
secured, as they are dreadfully fussy 
about having their roots disturbed, 
and will wilt badly in consequence. + 
The different kinds of chrysanthemums 
vary very much in their habit and 
requirements, but among the most 
suitable kinds for home culture are 
Glory of the Pacific, Ivory, Soleil 
d’Octobre, Midge, Lady Fitzwigram, 
Mrs H. Robinson, John Shrimpton and 
Harry Hurrell. These are all of com- 
pact habit and easy growth, and con- 
tain a good range of color. These 
names do not by any means exhaust 
the list of varieties of chrysanthemums 
suitable for home culture, but in mak- 
ing a selection the early flowering and 
compact habited kinds should be 
chosen. 

It may not be generally known that 
several of our choicest native wild flow- 
ers may be as easily grown in pots and 
brought into flower in the dwelling as 
are tulips. The yellow and pink lady 
slipper, orchids, hepaticas, blood roots, 
jack in the pulpits, squirrel corn, 


Arrangement suggested for cactus and palm 
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trilliums, co] u m- 
bine and mash 
marigolds are Wii 

among those most 

easil y grown. 

Roots of any of 
these can be pur- 
chased quite 
cheaply from 
dealers. Plant 
them in pots any 
time this month or 
the early part of 
next, and stand the 
pots outside exposed 
to all kinds of 
weather till about 
the first week in 
November or when 
severe freezing 


weather sets in, 
then remove them 
to a_ cool, light 
cellar, keeping them moist till about 


Asparagus sprengeri 


Fern box for a north window, the earth level with the windowsill 


February 1, when they may be brought 
upstairs and placed in a sunny window. 
In a very short time growth commences, 
and they will flower just as freely or 
even more so than in their native 
haunts. 

With the assistance of a small frame 
with glass sash, many more plants 
might be propagated and grown for 
home decoration, such as primula 
obconica and other Chinese primroses, 
cyclamen, cinerarias, ete. 

In conclusion, one of the secrets in 
the preparation of plants for home dec- 
oration is to do things at the proper 
time, whether it be rooting cuttings, 
sowing seeds, or potting plants and 
bulbs. For instance, Dutch hyacinths 
planted this month or early in October, 
will be twice as satisfactory in every 
way when they begin to flower as the 
same bulbs would be if planted in 
December, because ample time has 
been allowed for rooting. To grow 
plants very successfully in the home 
through the winter months requires 
considerable care, but success is much 
more sure if one starts with healthy, 
well established plants and bulls. 
Therefore, I would suggest to the 
readers of begin 


to prepare your plants for home decora- 


tion NOW. 
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*“ When he received that month’s household account he whistled"’ 


The Head of the Department 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


HS WALTERS waited until 
the door of his private office 

closed behind the figure of Ray- 
niond Longley before he ventured to 
snile. He had done a good bit of 
business and he felt that he could 
alford to smile. He had just taken 
Longley into the firm. 

Henry Walters was one of those 
forceful modern American business 
mien who have been called our captains 
of industry, and he knew the value of 
men. The heads of his departments 
represented the best brains and talent 
in the business, and he believed that 
success lay in surrounding himself with 
men of the greatest obtainable capa- 
bility. He was famous for the great 
salaries he paid; but none knew so 
wll as he that the high-priced man is 


frequently the most economical invest- 
ment. 

He had been troubled to keep Ray- 
mond Longley. As general manager, 
Longley’s merits were apparent to all 
Walters’ competitors, and Walters had 
been anticipating all possible bidders 
by increasing Longley’s salary from 
time to time until it had reached a 
sum beyond which he could not afford 
to go. By taking him into the firm 
Walters forestalled those competitors 
who needed Longley. 

As Walters turned to his desk again 
his telephone bell rang, and he an- 
swered with his usual curt “Well?” 

“That you, Walters?” came the 
reply. “This is Dr Millward. I wish 
you would come home immediately. 
Your wife has had another attack, and 
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her condition is very serious. Come 
immediately.” 

Walters hung up the receiver and 
turned to the door. His face was 
white, and as he hurried through the 
outer office the clerks looked after him 
curiously. He called the nearest cab 
and urged the driver to make the 
greatest haste. He knew that on the 
speed of the horse, perhaps, depended 
his chances of seeing his wife alive. 
Without knowing why, he felt guilty. 

Mary Walters had been poor when 
her husband was poor. She had grown 
as he had grown, and as he had become 
wealthy and famous in business she 
had, month by month, fitted herself for 
the increasingly difficult management 
of the home. She had given him the 
place his wealth and position deserved 
in the social world ; had kept the house- 
hold running with such smooth wheels 
that he was entirely unaware of its 
manifold and complex machinery; and 
had risen from the ability to manage 
one servant and a small house in a 
country town to the place of mistress 
of a city house of eighteen rooms, with 
its servants of all degrees. In the 
mean while she had found time to bear 
him six healthy children and to super- 
intend their training, without permit- 
ting any loss of the reputation of his 
house as one of the best managed in 
the city. In return, he had liked her 
—he was too busy for love—and occa- 
sionally showed himself at the opera 
with her. He paid the household bills 
and her own expenses for dress without 
complaint. 

When Henry Walters reached his 
home he was a widower. For several 
days he was almost ill; on the seventh 
day he telegraphed his sister to come 
and went back to his office. 

Miss Martha Walters took entire 
charge of the house and assumed the 
duties of a mistress with a light heart. 
A little over forty, she came from a 
small Ohio town, and fearlessly took 
up the burden where her sister-in-law 
had dropped it. A day spent over the 
household accounts appalled her; she 
frowned over the apparent extrava- 
gance of her brother’s mode of living 
and proposed that they should retrench. 
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“Very good,” he told her. “Retrench 
then. I have paid no attention to the 
house. Mary managed it. Probably 
she was not the best manager in the 
world. I have often thought the house 
cost too much to run, but I never com- 
plained and I will not complain now. 
Mary always did her best. But, if you 
economize, do not do so by changing 
our mode of living. I consider the 
domestic department of my life just 
right. I want a good home; I want 
the social side kept up. I can afford 
the one, and the other helps me com- 
mercially. Otherwise you have a free 
hand. I make you the head of this 
department. All I want is to see the 
results.” 

The social side was immensely sim- 
plified by the year of mourning. There 
were no great dinners to give and Miss 
Martha trusted that by the end of the 
year she would know better how to 
conduct such affairs. In the mean 
time, she went cheerfully to work to 
reform things. 

She considered the number of ser- 
vants sinful, and began by discharging 
three who seemed least necessary. 
Three more who thus had increased 
duties to perform left of their own 
accord, and she filled their places as 
best she could; but there began a con- 
stant series of “Please, mam, I wish to 
give notice” that filled her with de- 
spair. One-half her time was spent in 
securing help, and when she did secure 
a promising example, she generally had 
to discharge it before its month was up. 

In less than three months she was 
tired out and her face wore a look 
of anxiety. Her appearance affected 
Henry Walters’ nerves, and the chil- 
dren, who are always quick to notice 
a changed domestic atmosphere, became 
cross and rebellious. 

“Martha,” her brother said one 
morning, “don’t you think the cook you 
have now is just a little too careless? 
Burnt chops yesterday, and this coffee 
is not quite what it ought to be. There 
must be plenty of good cooks to be had 
in New York. Mary always seemed to 
have good breakfasts.” 

“Then I don’t know where she got 
her cooks,” said Martha. “I have had 
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all the nations of Europe represented 
in the kitchen and they are all’ degen- 
erates in the art of cooking. Mary 
must have known some secret source. 
I cannot even keep my poor ones. I 
can’t keep any of the servants. They 
come and go like phantoms and only 
half do their work while they stay.” 

“That is your department,” he re- 
plied. “I cannot interfere. I have 
enough to occupy me; but do get a 
good cook and keep her.” 

When he received that month’s 
household account he whistled. It was 
heavier than any of Mary’s had been 
when they had been giving large 
dinners; but he would not have cared 
if things had retained their customary 
excellence. Preoccupied as he was, he 
began to notice the difference. Some- 
times his hand gathered a ridge of dust 
from a table; occasionally he had to 
wait half an hour for his breakfast, or 
Martha would come down late and 
untidy. His home, which had been so 
-mooth in its movements before, de- 
veloped a series of annoying rough- 
nesses and jolts that told of domestic 
machinery out of gear, and with it all 
the expense continued to increase. 

By the end of the year the house 
had reached such a state that he no 
longer brought his business friends to 
dinner, and Martha was little more 
than a wreck. The first entertainment 
after the period of mourning decided 
him. Martha had failed utterly as a 
hostess. She lacked the wifely qual- 
ities that had served Mary so well as a 
hostess, and the dinner fell flat. In 
ict, it was the most dismal failure— 
the sort of failure that in business 
would have meant financial ruin. Mr 
Walters knew that such another dinner 
would mean the social ruination of his 
house, and that he could not afford. 
More than all else, however, the slip- 
sod housekeeping jarred upon his 
keen business sense. He liked things 
done well. At the office he had things 
done well; there were no broken cogs 
and ereaking wheels there, and when 
tle bills for the disastrous dinner 
cime in he felt that a reformation was 
needed. 

He pulled out the drawer in his 
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desk labeled “Domestic Affairs,” and 
ran over the accounts his wife had 
rendered and compared them with 
those of his sister. He saw that he 
was paying more for an inferior service 
in the domestic department than his 
wife’s regime had cost him for first- 
class service. Similar results in any 
department of his business would have 
meant the instant discharge of the 
head of the department. 

He leaned back in his chair and 
thought the matter out from a cold 
business point of view. Clearly he 
must have a housekeeper. It occurred 
to him for the first time that the man- 
agement of a home was a_ business, 
quite as important as any other 
business ; in short, the most important. 
He, and all other men, worked for 
what, if not to establish and keep a 
home? And if that home was a fail- 
ure did not all his work end in a fiasco? 
Was not the home, after all, thes prime 
object of human endeavor, and the 
proper management of the home a 
high form of specialized labor? 

“Well,” he said, at length, “labor 
can be bought in the market, be it one 
kind or another. I have got to get a 
head for my domestic department, and 
I want the best. I want a manager as 
good as Longley is in his department, 
—or as Mary was.” 

He began to realize the value of 
Mary as he had never realized it 
during her life. 

To Martha he merely said that he 
had decided that she was working too 
hard, and that he had concluded she 
deserved an assistant, and Martha was 
profoundly grateful. 

The advertisement which he put in 
the IZerald was concise: 

ANTED—A housekeeper. Must be 

able to manage the entire domestic 
arrangements of a gentleman’s home and 
superintend the care and education of his 
children. Must be competent to main- 
tain the social status of the family. Com- 
pensation adequate. 

Twenty-three women replied in per- 
son and he interviewed them all—and 
dismissed them. He discovered that 
there are professional housekeepers, 
just as there are cooks and parlor 
maids, and he was surprised by their 
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idea of “compensation adequate.” He 
had thought, rather mistily, that per- 
haps board, lodging and about thirty 
dollars a month would be fair, and the 
lowest any of these asked him was one 
hundred dollars a month, and he could 
see at a glance that none of them was 
“competent to maintain the social 
status of the house.” They were 
merely housekeepers. Proficient as they 
might be in their own department, it 
was clear that they regarded the social 
duties as quite distinct from those of a 
housekeeper. His next advertisement 
kept this in view: 
GENTLEMAN of means desirous of 
maintaining the social status of his 
house and wishing to assure the proper 
management of his domestic affairs and 
the proper education and training of his 
children, wishes to secure the services of 
a lady of refinement and ability. Write’ 
In reply to this he received three 
requests for interviews and one letter. 
The three women who called were so 
clearly of the adventuress class that 
they received prompt dismissal. The 


other letter was brief and unpromising: 


“Tf the advertiser will send his name 
and address to Mrs C. G., adding any 
references he wishes, she may consider 
his proposition.” 

Henry Walters hesitated an entire 
day before he ventured to consider this 
letter, and then he merely inclosed his 
card, with the name and address of his 
banker written across the back. He 
heard no more for a week, and had 
forgotten the letter when he received a 
second: 

“Mrs C. G. Wilbur, who answered 
Mr Walters’ advertisement in the Her- 
ald, would be pleased to consider the 
matter of the position in his home. 
Will Mr Walters kindly appoint a time 
for an interview ?” 

Mr Walters laid down the letter with 
a smile of mingled pleasure and 
surprise. 

“Clara Wilbur!” he exclaimed. 
“That is Jack Wilbur’s widow. To 
think of Jack Wilbur’s wife coming 
down to a housekeeper’s job! He must 
have left nothing at all.” 

Jack Wilbur’s home and wife had 
been famous during the years when 
Henry Walters was working his way 
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into fortune and into society; but the 
Wilbur failure and Jack Wilbur’s death 
had caused his widow to withdraw from 
her old station. She had been lost 
to sight for three years. Mr Walters 
wrote her, making an appointment for 
the next day. 

He was prepared to see the type that 
he had come to know as the profes- 
sional housekeeper, gentlewomen who 
had been unfortunate aad who wore 
the simple garb of their profession ; but 
Clara Wilbur rustled into his office 
gowned in silk and wearing a stylish 
hat that spoke of a Fifth avenue, if not 
a Parisian, source. She might have 
been the Clara Wilbur of the days 
when Jack Wilbur was still a million- 
aire, making a formal social call. 

“Mr Walters?” she inquired, and 
then: “I come, as you know, in response 
to your letter. I think we had best, 
without ceremony, take up the matter 
in a coldly businesslike manner.” 

“Correct,” said Mr Walters, “quite 
correct. Now my house—” 

“T know all that,” she smiled. “You 
cannot think I would go so far as to 
ask an appointment before I had thor- 
oughly investigated? There is no need 
to go into the small details. I have 
investigated and I know your needs 
and what would be required of me. 
I,” and she smiled again, “am satisfied 
with your character and the standing 
you have in society. I see no objec- 
tionable features that would ceter me 
from taking the—the position.” 

Mr Walters tapped his desk with his 
pencil, impatiently. 

“Yes, ves!” he said. He had not 
thought that he and his home would 
have to pass an examination. When 
he hired employees they did not ask 
certificates of his character. He re- 
sented this woman’s methods. He 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“Now,” he said, slowly, “I suppose 
you can give references? There are 
some reputable persons who can vouch 
for your ability as a housekeeper ?” 

Clara Wilbur smiled deprecatingly. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked, “that 
you are taking up the matter from the 
wrong side? From your advertise- 
ment, Mr Walters, and from my in- 
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vestigations, I 
conclude that you 
want someone who 
can manage your 
social affairs, as 
well. as manage 
your house. ‘To 
me it seems that 
you should take it 
for granted that 
Jack Wilbur's 
wife is capable of 
the domestic man- 
agement and that 
my ability as a 
must be 
ile more impor- 
tant. If I take 
the position I can 
or mar your 
social prospects, 
hile a housekeeper could be easily 
cured to assist me if I lacked a house- 
seeper’s ability. As to my social stand- 
ing, You may see Mrs Van Orden, Mrs 
itandolph-Vesey or Mrs Oglethorpe— 
they are all my intimate friends.” 
“Then,” said Mr Walters, who could 
not quite conceal his gratification at 
hearing these magic names, “you feel 
that your only possible failure might 
be in the management of the house?” 


hostess 


OF THE 


** shall want five 


DEPARTMENT 


thousand dollars a year, the first year’ "’ 


Clara Wilbur shook her head. 
“T admit no possible failure,” she 


said. “I have studied your case and I 
know I ean fill the place as well as any 
woman can fill it. I know your house- 
hold needs complete reorganization and 
that your children need a mother’s 
care. For all that I am competent. 
I can, I am sure, conduct your home 
as well as Mrs Walters conducted it 
during her life. I know I can do it 
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no better, for no one could do it 
better.” 

Mr Walters studied his visitor closely 
for a minute. He felt that she was 
correct in her opinion of herself. 

“Very well,” he said, “we will con- 
sider it a bargain. I will make you 
the head of my domestic department.” 
He allowed a smile to hover around his 
mouth a moment. “As to compensa- 
tion,” he said, “youll pardon my 
speaking of it, but it is really a busi- 
ness matter.” 

“Strictly a business matter,” agreed 
Mrs Wilbur. 

“Have you formulated any idea of 
what would be correct?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “I shall want five 
thousand dollars a year, the first year.” 

Mr Walters laid his pencil on his 
desk with a snap. 

“Five thousand dollars a year!” he 
exclaimed, in surprise. 

Mrs Wilbur raised her eyebrows. 

“Of course,” she said, “I have a 
small income of my own. Otherwise I 
could not afford to take such a small 
stipend. But as I may not be able to 
bring the best possible results the first 
year I do not care to ask more.” 

“But—five thousand dollars!” Mr 
Walters exclaimed again. 

Mrs Wilbur arose. 

“We do not seem to be likely to reach 
an agreement,” she said. “Of course I 
cannot haggle. I thought, from my 
investigations, that you required as the 
head of the domestic department a 
high class employee—is that the proper 
term? There are all grades, you 
know.” 

Mr Walters nodded. 

“Be seated,” he said. “I do want a 
high class employee, as you term it. 
Every man in this place is the best I 
can get. I believe in the best. But 
the sum you ask is as much as I pay 
the heads of some of my departments 
here.” 

“Yes?” she inquired, politely. “And 
they are worth it, too, I presume?” 

“Every cent of it,” said Mr Walters. 

“And have you thought what you 
require of me?” she asked. “I must 
manage the house and keep it running 
in all its departments as smoothly as 
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your business runs here. More so, for 
you can correct mistakes made here, 
while perfection alone is permissible in 
the home. Your business is a matter 
of yearly balance sheets—the loss of 
one day is overbalanced by the profit 
of another. In the home each day 
must stand alone. A good dinner to- 
morrow does not correct a bad one 
to-day. 

“Then I must arrange and carry to 
a successful end your social functions. 
I must be hostess, and for that I must 
have a certain charm of personality 
and diplomatic tact. Your depart- 
ment heads here need only carry out 
your orders. 

“In addition I must be a mother to 
your children. I must combine sym- 
pathy and steel—a mother’s love and a 
mother’s rule. In all, you ask a man- 
ager’s brain, a diplomatist’s genius and 
a mother’s heart.” She paused, and 
then leaning forward said: 

“Mr Walters, do you know what it is 
you ask? Have you thought what it is 
your home requires? What is missing 
there? What have you lost? You 
ask me to take the place of a wife in 
nearly all her duties! Think of it! 
I must, in the management of the 
house, in the social world and in the 
nursery, take the place of your wife!” 

“Yes,” he said, “that is exactly what 
I want.” 

“And at what would you rate your 
wife’s services?” she asked triumph- 
antly. 

Mr Walters looked at the floor 
thoughtfully. He had never been mean 
with Mary. He had frequently given 
her money, but, like most husbands, he 
had not considered her work of any 
particular money value. If it had 
been a question of salary he would have 
said twelve hundred dollars a year was 
too much for the work she performed. 
When they lived in the small town he 
had given her fifteen dollars a week for 
household expenses, out of which she 
saved, on an average, two dollars for 
herself, and she had one hundred 
dollars a year extra for clothes. That 
made two hundred dollars a year, for 
which she cooked, nursed the babies, 
cleaned the house and kept up the 
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social intercourse of the family. Their 
first servant he paid over two hundred 
dollars a year, and his wife still did 
half the work of the house, and put in 
her spare hours making her own and 
the children’s clothing. 

As Mr Walters made these rapid 
mental calculations he felt that he had 
grossly and stupidly underrated Mary’s 
value. Her personality had made his 
home the gathering place of the men 
who had opened the way to riches. Her 
economical management had built up 
the savings that had permitted him to 
go into business while other men still 
toiled at a desk. Her character had 
made the home sweet and the chil- 
dren clean minded and simple hearted. 
He looked up and encountered Mrs 
Wilbur’s smile. . 

“My wife was worth ten thousan 
dollars a year to me,” he said. 

“And I only mentioned five thou- 
sand,” said Mrs Wilbur. 

“You will come as soon as possible ?” 
he asked. “Do you wish a written 
contract ?” 


Clara Wilbur proved as efficient as 


she had dared suggest. Her expe- 
rienced hands set the house to running 
smoothly; she had managed servants 
before. She made his dinners famous, 
harmonizing the incongruous elements 
of his business friends and _ social 
acquaintances and bringing many 
functions from the brink of failure— 
which is dullness—because she had the 
tact that comes of experience. She 
made the children love her and honor 
her, and when the year ended Mr 
Walters felt that she was so much a 
part of his home that she could never 
Jeave it. 

But on the anniversary of her com- 
ing she spoke of leaving. Mr Walters’ 
face fell when she broached the 
subject. 

“It is a business matter,” she said, 
“and we must look at it so. I am more 
valuable to you now than I was a year 
ago. I have, as a wife does, grown 
into the life of the house. Every day 
I become more useful. Besides which a 
competitor is bidding for my services.” 

Mr Walters gave her seven thousand 
dollars the second year, and he enjoyed 


his home to the full of that amount, 
and more. As she had said, her 
value increased with her stay in the 
house. She became so_ thoroughly 
identified with the Walters establish- 
ment and crept so deep into the life 
and affections of the children that Mr 
Walters could not imagine the house 
as it would be should she go. 

A month before the termination of 
her second year she spoke again of 
leaving. 

“T wanted to give you fair notice,” 
she said, gaily. “I really think I must 
go, this time. You see, the fame of 
my housekeeping has spread abroad 
and I have received such a tempting 
offer that I can hardly resist it. I aim 
afraid you could scarcely afford to pay 
as much as I should have to ask.” 

“Mrs Wilbur,” he said, “I will give 
you eight thousand dollars if you will 
stay another year.” She shook her head. 

“Your competitor offers more,” slie 
said. 

For a week Mr Walters considered 
the matter, and the more he turned it 
over in his mind the more he found it 
impossible to see her go; but to pay a 
housekeeper more than eight thousand 
dollars a year seemed an act of folly. 
It would be unbusinesslike. 

Mr Walters was sitting at his desk 
once more as he ruminated, and he was 
playing with his open penknife. Large 
salaries, up to a certain limit, he con- 
sidered good business, but beyond that 
limit they were folly. Take the case 
of Longley—. Mr ‘Walters closed 
his penknife and slipped it into his 
pocket. He whistled as he turned over 
the papers on his desk. 

“Mrs Wilbur,” he said, that evening, 
“T cannot pay you more than I offered 
you this morning.” 

“Then I must go,” she said. 

“No,” he said, “not necessarily. I 
said the same thing to Raymond Long- 
ley once. I couldn’t pay him a larger 
salary, but I took him into the firm. 
I would like to form a partnership wit! 
you.” 

She had been fingering a new magi- 
zine in her lap, nervously turning t! 
pages. Now she looked up quickly. 
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“You mean—?” she asked. 

“I would like you to marry me,” he 
said. 

Mrs Wilbur felt two emotions. At 
first she was swept by a wave of indig- 
nation that this man should think so 
meanly of her as to seek to buy her 
services with a marriage certificate; 
but this was quickly succeeded by the 
thought of all he was offering. He 
offered her his name, his fortune and a 
permanent place in the world. He was 
evidently not intending an insult but 
an honor. She looked at him seriously 
a moment and dropped her eyes again. 

“] appreciate all your words mean,” 
she said, slowly, “and the honor you do 
me by saying them. It is always an 


honor, isn’t it, to be asked into the 
firm ?” 
He was still smiling at her, anxiously 


gathering in her words as they fell. 
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“But, you see,” she concluded, “a 
competitor has got in ahead of you. I 
have promised to form another part- 
nership—of the same kind.” 

Mr Walters’ smile clung to his face, 
but it now was no more than a weakly 

in. 

“’m—I’m sorry,” he managed to 
say, and then to lighten the situation 
he added, “I presume he offered su- 
perior inducements.” 

Mrs Wilbur smiled in her tantaliz- 
ing way. 

“Yes,” she said, “he loves me.” 

Her employer drew a long breath. 

“Are you at liberty to—” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. 
Raymond Longley.” 

“By George!” he ejaculated, “and I 
did not suspect it! Oh, well,” he said, 
“it isn’t so bad as it might be. You'll 
be in the firm, just the same.” 


“It is 
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sh Villa age 


ANY years ago—in the time of 
Elizabeth, James I and Charles I, 
and even in the reigns of Queen 

Anne and the Georges—the British 
furniture maker, the worker in iron, 
and other artisans, turned out articles 
for domestic use which were both util- 
itarian and ornamental. This happy 
state of things received a rude shock 
in the first forty years or so of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, for during this 
period, “early Victorian,” models of 
all descriptions were extensively copied, 
and many of the hideous designs are 
to this day faithfully executed by 
philistine cabinet makers, china man- 
ufacturers,. potters, silversmiths and 
other well-meaning workmen. Indeed, 
people of taste, finding it 
impossible or nearly impossible 
to satisfy their artistic yearn- 
ings in Tottenham Court Road 
furniture establishments and 
Oxford street pottery and 
china shops, spent their money 
in Italy, France and Germany, 
countries in which it has 
always been possible to happen 
on pleasing designs. This 
state of things continued up 
to the year 1886, when Mr 
C. R. Ashbee conducted classes 
at Toynbee hall, London, for 
the study of Ruskin, and, inci- 
dentally, of designs. 

Among Mr Ashbee’s pupils 
were a number of enterprising 
young men who, not satisfied 
with the knowledge they had 
secured, desired to put into 
practice these teachings, with 
the result that a guild and 
school of handicraft (the guild 
at first included but three 
working craftsmen) was 
started. The top floor of a 


warehouse in @ 

dingy business 

street in Lon- 

don was leased for two years, and 
exactly sixteen years ago the guild of 
handicraft started an existence which 
was at first precarious. Promises of 
support were not lacking; interested 
patrons could not have been more 
ready to subscribe to the upkeep of the 
enterprise had they been professional 
philanthropists; but as time went on 
these good friends (among whom was 
the education board of the London 
county council) declined to come to 
the scratch, and it was.found neces- 
sary temporarily to discontinue the 
school. 


Bureau of green staired oak with holly panels and steel 


mounts 
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Everything in this room is made by the guild of handicraft 


However, a few reliable people 
came forward, and the undertaking 
entered on a new lease of life at a 
fine old Queen Anne mansion at Bow, 
which the reader will doubtless recol- 
lect as a place visited by John Gilpin 
of evergreen memory. Here it was 
quartered for thirteen years, until it 
was thought advisable to remove the 
guild of handicraft into the country; 
for not only had it prospered beyond 


the most sanguine expectations, but the 
prime movers in the scheme considered 
that under the influence of the fresh 
air and simple life of the country the 
workers would lead lives more com- 
patible with the object for which the 
guild existed, namely, to turn out 
artistic work under the most favorable 
conditions. 

Besides, it had outgrown its old 
quarters; the three craftsmen had 
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and the fame of the output had 
spread far and wide. Well- 
to-do people of taste no longer 
had to choose between com- 
monplace shops and the con- 
tinent. 

In the guild was found a 
general furnishing store at 
which the goods were so per- 
fect as to please the most fas- 
tidious. The housewife whose 
husband had but a moderate 
income, and the duchess 
blessed with unlimited pounds, 
could each suit herself; for 
the guild followed the wise 
policy of catering for all pock- 
ets. The prima donna could 
purchase a musie cabinet in 
blue stained oak with oxidized 


Washstand of green stained oak with steel 
mounts 


grown to number 
sixty; cabinet 
work, wrought 
iron, jewelry, 
enameling, 
stamped leather, 
silver and copper 
work and_ book- 
binding had been 
undertaken; and 
some seven hun- 
dred pupils had 
been benefited by 
the instruction of 
those in author- 
ity. In addition to 
this, the guild had 
been converted 
from a_ strug- 
gling, financially 
handicapped ven- 
ture to a prosper- 
ous, going con- 
cern ;its borrowed 
capital of less 
than three hun- 
dred dollars 
(which was after- 
ward increased to 
two thousand five 
hundred dollars) 


had been repaid ; Sideboard in fumed oak with copper repousse panel and steel mounts 
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Mahogany and holly inlaid dinner wagon 


copper mounts, or a simpler one, 
according to her means; and the hus- 
hand who wished to make his wife a 
birthday present had his choice of a 
beautiful necklace of gold with Champ- 
leve enamel, set with amethysts, or a 
plain silver buckle, either of which 
could not be approached as regards 
workmanship, by the average London 
jeweler, many of whom, by the way, 
are the last people to whom one would 
care to entrust one’s cherished ideas. 

So in the summer of 1902, a memo- 
rable year for Mr Ashbee and his fol- 


lowers, the guild of handicraft (though 
retaining its London showroom at 164 
Brook street, Bond street), removed 
to Chipping Campden, a delightful 
little Cotswold village, which is a 
survival from the time of the wool 
trade of the middle ages and the silk 
trade of a couple of hundred years ago. 
The village street has hardly been 
touched since the end of the seven- 
teenth century; beautiful stone houses 
delight the eye, and “at the crown of 
the village,” to quote Mr Ashbee, “is 
the church, a superb fourteenth cen- 
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Electric pendant of steel with green Rowell 
glass bowl to shield the light 


tury structure.” The old high street 
is notable for its open market place 
and town hall, near it being two gabled oxidized copper mounts 


Music cabinet in blue stained oak with 
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“islands,” in one of which is the 
Craftsmen’s club, for membership of 
which all connected with the guild are 
eligible. A stream runs through the 
village; pear trees of great age shade 
the cottages; roses (which are always 
at their best in the country) and other 
sweet smelling flowers grow every- 
where. It may also interest those who 
take Goop HovseKEEPING to learn that 
each one of the beautiful things made 


Silver cup made for the City Company of 
Tanners, London 


by the guild of handicraft’s workers 
is, as a rule, stamped with the maker’s 


Hammered silver butter or jam dish with green glass, mounted with chrysoprase 
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Fire dog in wrought iron and copper 
“it 


Pewter clock set with aquamarines, for houseboat on the Seine 


A house built by the guild of handicraft, showing the application of metal work 


name, so that he may obtain 
full recognition for his skill 
and taste and be stimulated 
to giving of his very best. 
No machinery, except 
lathes and other necessary 
evils, is allowed in the work- 
shops, everything is hand- 
made throughout, so that 
instead of giving one the im- 
pression that they can be 
bought by the gross, the 
goods bear the individuality 
of the craftsman. At Chip- 
ping Campden are fashione:! 
beautiful silver tea sets, but- 
ter dishes, mustard pots, salt 
cellars, salad bowls, epergnes, 
claret jugs and other acces- 
sories of the table, ham- 
mered German silver or 
silver-plated soup  tureens, 
breakfast dishes with hot 
water jackets and covers, a!! 
of exquisite shape and work- 
manship. Here are art 
piano cases, candle sconces 
in hammered copper, photo- 
graph frames of the same 
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metal set with precious stones or 
mounted with Limoges enamel, table 
and wall lamps of beaten silver or cop- 
per, wonderful looking-glasses, quaintly 
fashioned table bells and exquisite 
menu stands and card trays in silver 
and enamel. With the embarras de 
richesse offered by the guild of handi- 
craft, it is difficult to single out for 
praise any particular thing; but if there 
is one bauble which is especially fasci- 
nating, it is a dear little spoon set with 
2 single amethyst. The five o’clock tea 
sets in dull silver and the coffee pots 
which are especially made to order 
also are an endless joy to those who 
have souls above the commonplace and 
jarring products of the average man- 
ufacturer. Hammered silver cups dec- 
orated with enamel and stones are the 


Iron fence by the guild of handicraft 


pride of the metal 
work department, 
while the jewelry in- 
cludes brooches of 
enameled silver or 
gold which are set in 
the same manner. 


The guild has also 


Finger plate in copper 
repousse 


gained an_ enviable 
reputation for its elec- 
tric light fittings. 
Nothing can be more 
marked than the con- 
trast between these 
and the paraphernalia 
supplied by even the 
best London shops; 
made in wrought iron 
or copper, the pen- 
dants, reading lamps 
and reflectors are a 
joy and have done 
much toward  over- 
coming the rooted dis- 
like to electric lights 
which old-fashioned 
people, particularly 
connoisseurs, so often 
show. 

One of the most im- 
portant of the guild’s 
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276 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
industries is its furniture department; the 
operatives employed in this branch make a 
particularly beautiful sideboard in fumed 
oak with a copper repousse panel and steel 
mounts, while another of their specialties 
is a delightful inlaid bedroom suite in green 
stained oak with hollywood panels and the 
steel mounts which enter so largely into the 
scheme of decoration identified with the 
work of the guild. Another very charm- 
ing piece of furniture is a mahogany and 
holly inlaid dinner wagon with three shelves 
and ball feet. The guild’s metal work is 
also very highly thought of by cognoscenti, 
and has achieved fame in artistic English 
households; it includes clock cases in re- 
pousse pewter or silver, the faces of which 
are set with aquamarines and other stones. 
It is interesting to note that one of these 
was lately designed to the order of La 
Comtesse de Bearn for her houseboat, the 
Lotus, on the Seine. No less fine are 

the fire dogs and fire 

irons in wrought iron 

and copper, which are 

the work of the black- 

smithing department ; 

the former follow 

most faithfully the 

early examples which 

we associate with the 


Comb mounted with moonstones 


the shapeless modern variety, 

fenders which follow the exam- 

ples of two hundred years ago, 

gates in wrought iron and 

copper, finger plates in copper 

repousse, and iron railings sur- 

mounted by copper balls and 

domes. The guild also under- 

takes bookbinding, which is, 

needless to say, of a highly 

artistic nature. In fact, it is 

days when coal held in such esteem that the king is 
was unknown. among the patrons of the department. 
Here are made On his majesty’s accession to the 
wonderfully dee- throne, Mr Ashbee, Mr R. Catterson 
orative iron fire Smith, Miss Clements Houseman an 
sereens with Mr W. Hopper consulted together an: 
plate glass pan- brought out a vellum copy of the Book 
els, grates which of Common Prayer in oak boards, fitted 
as far as pos- with hammered iron, leather clasp: 
Pinger pletssee  PP** sible differ from and red leather back; this was sold at 
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THOU AND I 


sixty-two dollars fifty cents, and 
Edward VII was one of the first to 
use it. 

To make the work thoroughly 
congenial and interesting to the men, 
it is conducted on co-operative lines, 
and the artisans themselves have a 
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share in the concern and a vote in all 
matters affecting administration. It 
is found that under such favorable 
conditions they work more cheerfully 
and better than their less fortunate 
brethren who toil in cities and amid 
distracting surroundings. 


Epergne in silver 


Thou and I 


By Arthur Crawford 


Enough! 


The hush of Nature in a dream, 
And Thou and I. 


A smoothly flowing stream, 
Where length’ning shadows silent lie; 


Enough! The thought of labor done, 
When Time, the fleet, hath hurried by; 
A quiet nook; a setting sun, 
And Thou and I. 
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By Henry E. Rood 
Illustrated by Karl Anderson 


.. and my temperature is 107"’ 


HAVE just had an interview with 

the young man who has conde- 

scended to accept me as his future 
father-in-law. Beads of perspiration 
still linger on the surface of my brow 
like electric bulbs on a cafe signboard, 
and my temperature is 107. The 
young man is across the hall with 
Gertrude and Theodora, her mother; 
and judging from their voices they are 
joyous. 

I remain in a corner of the library, 
huddled in a chair, feeling dazed—as 
if I’d disputed the right of way with a 
motor car. But I’m glad to be here. 

Gertrude—that’s my daughter—is 
twenty. Her mother is somewhat 


A Twentieth Century Son-in-law 


older, and to-night 
I’m about a thousand 
and nine. Last sum- 
mer Gertrude ani 
Theodora took each 
other to seashore 
resort, where they 
obtained great bene- 
fit from the salt 
water by playing 
golf at a country 
club ten miles or so 
inland; and when 
they came back home 
they had in tow a 
husky young bullock 
with a football mane, 
and the general ap- 
pearance of a good- 
sized grizzly standing 
on its hind feet. His 
name was Sloggins; 
good name, too. 
Seemed to express 
the way he came 
heaving along the 
street toward you. 
The day after he 
landed in town I had 
an extra brace under 
the front porch, and 
took the garden gate 
out of commission. 

What Gertrude saw in Sloggins was 
more than I could cipher out. He 
used to come to the house two or three 
times a day, and sit around looking 
pleased. Then in the evening hed 
show up at about 8, and settle down on 
the top step of the porch, and silently 
count the time go by. Of course he 
spoke sometimes; when Gertrude or 
her ma would plump a question straight 
at him he’d say “Yes” or “No,” with 
as much intelligence and animation as 
a talking doll does. Once he tried to 
sing, too. I came home that evening 
and found the: three of *em on the 
porch. Theodora was gently rocking 
in her wicker chair, looking at Ger- 
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trude and Sloggins as they sat on the 
steps. Gertrude had. her guitar, and 
rendered several old ballads very 
sweetly, while Sloggins gazed at her 
without moving a muscle. When she 
finished he woke up from his trance 
and reached for the instrument. 

“Lemme try it,” he said. “It isn’t 
fair for you to do all the work.” 

Then he leaned his head back, opened 
his mouth, let out one whoop, and 
swept his paw over the guitar strings 
as if it was a western cyclone snatch- 
ing off the surface of the earth. He 
knew only one verse of the song, and 
offered to repeat, but Gertrude said 
it would be selfish to let him wear 
himself out such a warm evening, and 
he quit with a happy smile. Then I 
went inside to straighten the pictures 
that had been jarred out of plumb. 

I asked Theodora later on if she 
really believed that Sloggins, as a 
future son-in-law, would add materially 
to the peace and contentment of our 
happy home. 

“You old goose!” she cried. “Don’t 
you worry about Mr Sloggins. Ger- 
trude is abundantly able to take care 
of him.” 

“Well, by George!” I replied with 
emphasis, “if she has that human stone 
crusher hanging around here much 
longer I'll either go away or go insane. 
And I tell you now that I’ll never con- 
sent to their wedding—never! That’s 
the long and short of it, madam!” 

“Go to bed,” said Theodora. “It’s 
nearly midnight now.” 

But I didn’t go to bed, not for an 
hour. I tramped up and down the 
library getting madder and madder as 
I thought of Sloggins. It was as plain 
as the nose on your face that he’d never 
be able to earn a decent living. He 
couldn’t think quickly enough to keep 
a set of books even; and he could no 
more sell goods than a wooden Indian 
in front of a cigar store. It was a 
tough outlook for Gertrude, and for me, 
too. I knew mighty well what I’d like 
to do when the time came for Sloggins 
to ask my permission to marry Ger- 
trude. I’d like to take him by the 
neck and shake his teeth loose, and 
then drop him over the porch railing, 


and watch him roll down the terrace 
in ignominy mixed with terror and rich 
garden soil. But this would be hardly 
practicable. I weigh about one hun- 
dred and forty-two pounds, and Slog- 
gins’ fighting heft is two hundred and 
sixty-five, which would be a good deal 
to lift over the railing. Besides, he 
might object. The situation was a 
good deal perplexing, but suddenly the 
skies cleared. A happy idea struck 
home like an unexpected bequest from 
an unknown relative. I would receive 
Sloggins in quiet dignity, listen coldly 
to what he had to say, and tell him !’d 
reply by letter after giving the matter 
careful consideration. I wouldn’t be 
in a hurry about writing the answer, 
either. I might hold off a few weeks 
or a few months. Anyhow I'd give 
Gertrude time enough to see the kind 
of animated mummy Sloggins really 
was. She’s a mighty sensible girl, is 
Gertrude ; calm, farseeing, level-headed. 
Takes after her father’s family consid- 
erably, folks say; but I’m free to con- 
fess that she gets her*good looks from 
Theodora’s side. And I knew she'd 
give Sloggins his discharge in short 
order if once she could see that he 
resembled a steam roller more than a 
pneumatic-tired rvnabout. 

The marriage proposal came a good. 
deal sooner than I scheduled on. I 
got home from business later than 
usual this evening, and after dinner 
was sitting here in the library smok- 
ing and half dozing in front of the 
fire when Theodora appeared, and sat 
down on my chair and put her arm 
around my shoulders. 

“Well?” I inquired, taking off my 
spectacles and looking at her. 

“Do you remember,” she began, “the 
time you proposed to me?” 

“Well, rather!” I cried, giving her 
hand a reminiscent squeeze. 

“There’s a young man coming to 
see you to-night about marrying Ger- 
trude,” she said. “Don’t you dare 
leave the house until it’s all over.” 

“Let the obsequies commence!” I 
replied grimly. “Poor Sloggins!” 

“Yes,” she concluded, slipping down 
from the chair and hurrying out the 
door. “Poor Sloggins.” 
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“Now, then,” I said to myself, puff- 
ing hard at the cigar, and squaring 
my shoulders, “by the time I get 
through with that young alecasaynder 
he’ll wish he’d never been born. It’s 
going to be a triumph of mind over 
matter, of brain over beef, worthy of 
recital in encyclopedias.” 

Pleasant thoughts like these were 
still swirling through my head when 
the doorbell rang, and the maid said 
a gentleman wished to see me, at the 
same time handing me a card bearing 
the name “John H. Tompkins.” 

“Show him in,” I said, reflecting 
that Sloggins’ reprieve wouldn’t last 
long anyhow. In another minute a 
young man entered; medium. hight, 
broad shoulders, keen blue eyes, chin 
like a chunk of granite and mouth 
resembling the crack 0? doom as much 
as anything else. He came straight 
up to me, gave my hand a grip, sat 
down at my side, and began talking 
without being urged. 

“T’ve a matter of some importance 
to bring to your attention,” he re- 
marked, hauling a bundle of papers 
out from his inside pocket, and handing 
me one. “Read that, first, please.” 

I took the communication, which 
was written on the letter head of the 
Associated American Trusts. It said: 
“To Whom It May Concern: 

“Mr John H. Tompkins requests me to cer- 
tify to the fact that he is the Assistant 
Solicitor General of our corporation, and that 
his salary is $12,000 per annum. 


“JABEZ UPINGTON, 
“President,” 


I handed the note back to him and 
he thrust another in my hands, which 
read thus: 


“The pastor of the First Church has known 
J. H. Tompkins from boyhood, and cheer- 
fully certifies to his integrity and moral char- 
acter, at the same time regretting that per- 
nicious influences such as golf and automo- 
biling have of late years interfered with 
the active and regular participation in spirit- 
ual work, which we hope and believe he 
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will return to with renewed fervor and zeal 
in good time. It is only just to Mr Tompkins 
to add that his generous monetary contribu- 
tions in the furtherance of religious endeavor 
have trebled in the last five years.” 


“Just one more,” said my caller in 
a businesslike way, shoving a third 
paper in my hand and rising from his 
chair. The letter was brief and to the 
point. 

“John Huson Tompkins desires us to briefly 
state the fact that he has formed a trust 
fund of $100,000 in the name and for the 
benefit of Gertrude Eleanor Lathrop, to be 
made over to her absolutely the day of her 
lawful marriage to him. 

“GIBRALTAR TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY. 
“By L. D. Hodd, Trust Officer.” 


“Now, sir,’ said the young man 
briskly, picking up his hat, “Gertrude 
and I hope very much that you'll find 
it convenient to be present at our 
wedding, which will take place at 
Easter. Good evening, sir, I hope to 
see you again.” 

Then he started across the room 
toward the door, and I dropped back 
into my chair. 

When Theodora reappeared a minute 
later I huskily murmured: 

“Sl-Sloggins. Wh-where does Slog- 
gins come in?” 

“He’s gone home, you masculine 
owl! Didn’t you see it? Gertrude 
met both of them at the seashore and 
fell in love with John—I mean Mr 
Tompkins. But they quarreled and 
have just made up. He got here from 
New York this afternoon. Now I 
must be going back to help them plan 
for the wedding, and you must come 
over soon and be cheerful about it.” 

Then she disappeared and I—I re- 
main in the library sort of huddled 
up in a chair, with perspiration on my 
brow, and a temperature of 107. The 
others are still across the hall, and 
judging from their voices they are 
evidently joyous. 
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N the model tenements which have 
recently been opened in New York 
are to be found in many respects the 

most convenient, certainly the most 
scientifically constructed and arranged 
homes in America. 

Many will remember the models of 
scientific tenements or apartments ex- 
hibited at the Buffalo exposition. It 
is this model, believed to combine all 
the latest ideas in house building, that 
has just been completed in New York 
at an expense of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A number of gentlemen 
in that city well known for their 
wealth and philanthropic work have 
built this model tenement by way of 
experiment. Their organization is 
known as the City and Suburban 
Homes Company for the Housing of 
Wage Earners. It is their intention 
to demonstrate that the best homes 
may be provided for the poor at a rate 
below the ordinary rentals, at the same 
time insuring a fair interest on the 
investment. The model tenements pay 
five per cent on the money invested, 
with a moderate surplus. A competi- 
tion for designs was held in 1900, 
when one hundred and seventy of the 
leading architects of the country sub- 
mitted drawings. The first prize was 
won by Messrs Harde & Short. It is 
a significant fact that this same firm 
of architects should have designed and 
built the most expensive apartment 
houses in New York. 

In other words, much the same 
methods have been employed in build- 
ing a ten thousand-dollar-a-year apart- 
ment as in designing the model tene- 
ment. Mr Harde himself says that the 
rooms of his model tenement are de- 
signed upon the same lines as in his 
palatial apartment on Riverside drive, 
that they have all the practical con- 
veniences, while in point of lighting, 
ventilation and outlook, the arrange- 
ment of the model tenement is even 
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Surpassing in Some Respects the Most Expensive Apartments 


By Hector Rosenfeld 


superior to his ten thousand-dollar-a- 
year suites. Practically the only dif- 
ference is in the decorations. It is a 
great thing, of course, that the work of 
the best architects and the application 
of the newest ideas should thus be 
brought within the reach of every 
class. 

Housekeepers in every class of society 
will be interested in the arrangements 
of the model tenement. It is essential, 
to begin with, that one should have the 
scheme of the building in mind. The 
model tenements have a frontage on 
Avenue A and occupy the entire block 
between Seventy-eighth and Seventy- 
ninth streets in New York. They are 
six stories high above the cellar, and 
are built of fireproof material. They 
are divided into suites of from three 
rooms upward. The rental, which is 
uniform throughout the building, is 
one dollar per week per room, payable 
weekly. Every room in the entire 
building is an outside room looking 
upon the street. Each apartment is 
complete in itself, equipped with the 
necessities for housekeeping. 

Probably no other house in the 
world is better equipped. On entering 
the model tenement one of the first 
provisions to catch the eye, for in- 
stance, is a dust chute for the disposal 
of sweepings and debris. These chutes 
run from the top to the bottom of the 
building, with openings closed with 
iron doors at each landing. These 
openings are so contrived that even 
with the dust falling from an upper 
floor it will not escape at any door 
which may be opened below. The 
chutes lead to a dust chute in the 
cellar. 

Each suite throughout the building 
has its private entrance hall, toilet, 
large combination kitchen and dining 
room, and one or more bedrooms. 
Apartments with three or four rooms 
have parlors, while all the suites have 
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private bathrooms. 
The smallest living 
room has one hun- 
dred and twenty 


square feet of floor 
space, the smallest 
bedroom seventy 
square feet, most of 


the rooms being 
somewhat larger. 
The ceilings in 
every case are nine 
feet from the floor. 
As little woodwork 
as possible is used 
in the rooms. The 
plumbing is open 
and of the most 
scientific pattern. 
Each apartment 


with special hardware to 
prevent the sash from rat- 
tling or becoming loose.' 
Rubber-tipped door-stops are 
provided for all doors. The 
iron work, both inside and 
out, is painted with alum- 
inum paint. Each kitchen 
contains two permanent 
wash trays of white earthen- 
ware glazed inside and out, 


has a refrigerator. 
The finishing of 
the rooms is com- 
plete even to the permanent moldings 
for hanging pictures. Gas ranges are 
used, while hot water and steam heat 
are furnished free of charge. 

Many of the costliest houses in New 
York might well imitate some of the 
apparently trifling conveniences which 
mean so much to the housekeeper. All 
the windows, for instance, are provided 


**Each suite has its private . . dining room’”’ 


and provided with attachments for 
securing wringers. The tubs in each 
kitchen are grooved to act as drip 
boards. 

The cellar, which is light and well 
ventilated, contains two laundries. In 
addition to the washtubs of the latest 
design there is a steam-heated clothes 
drier, and there are bars on which the 
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clothes are hung, which are hollow and 
ventilated to prevent overheating. The 
rollers and guides are of lignum vitae, 
practically noiseless in operation. There 
are separate lockers for each apart- 
ment and each tenant is allowed a 
compartment for one day each week. 

The walls of the cellar are painted 
a light color; all the exposed walls are 
cemented. A flushing system makes it 
possible to wash out the entire cellar 
at any time. A baker’s oven is built 
in the cellar, which is shut off from the 
rest of the building by unpierced brick 
walls. A series of speaking tubes con- 
nects every kitchen with the cellar, so 
that all tradesmen on delivering goods 
may speak to the tenants. The coal 
vaults are located in the rear yard for 
the sake of greater cleanliness. There 
are small individual storerooms in the 
cellar, one for each tenant, which may 
he securely locked ; the cellar, moreover, 
contains a general storeroom, a work- 
shop, a ventilated garbage storeroom, 
a boiler room and a furnace for 
burning rubbish. 


A view of the kitchen 


The roof of the model tene- 
ment is one of its most original 
features. It is flat and sur- 
rounded by a brick parapet wall. 
it is designed as a playground 
for the children and open air 
refreshment place. The flooring 
o! the roof is so constructed 
that flower gardens or grass may 
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The plain exterior of the model tenements 
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be laid there, which is an ultimate 
intention. A portion of the roof is 
arranged for drying clothes, a series of 
drying frames being provided for the 
purpose. The lines of plumbing have 
been carried up five feet above the roof 
line. There are, besides, two large 
wooden tanks for cold water to supply 
the upper floors in case of the failure 
of the ‘pressure of the regular city 
supply of water. The tanks contain 
eight thousand gallons each of water, 
which is raised by means of steam 
pumps, another detail of the equip- 
ment of the cellar. 

The model tenements’ rents are 
collected by a woman, who has a gen- 
eral supervision over the financial side 
of the movement. As a rule the rents 
are collected in the apartments, 
although many are paid in the office 
situated on the first floor. Every ef- 
fort is made to have the relation of the 
rent collector and the tenants a cordial 
one. As a result the woman collector 
is the confidante of many of the ten- 
ants, who consult her frequently on 
points touching their household 
life. The model tenements make 
a strong appeal to people of 
moderate means of a class apart 
from the ordinary tenement 
dwellers, and to-day contain a 
considerable proportion of teach- 
ers, artists and _ professional 
people. In point of convenience 
they are “good enough for any- 
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ITANIC structures, encrusted 
with classic decoration, loomed 
before us, like an international 

university, offering the riches of the 

earth that he who ran, literally, might 
read. Ahead of us loomed the Palace 
of Varied Industries. This, the of- 
ficial guide informed us, covered four- 
teen acres. Had we not “done” the 
fifteen acres of the Transportation 
building in half a day? But the clos- 
ing hour of 6 found us still within the 
walls of the Palace of Varied Indus- 
tries and we were the first to enter at 
the opening hour of 9 the next morn- 
ing. I am not certain we should not 
be there now but for limitations of time 
and money. Had we journeyed from 

Mexico or from Newfoundland, we 
should have reckoned the treasures of 
the display in this “palace” worth the 
time and the cost. 

A short cut to Berlin and Vienna, to 
Tokyo and Pekin, let me tell the reader, 
is via St Louis and the turnstiles of 
the great exposition. One almost 
hears “the temple bells a-calling” as he 
strays through a frowning temple gate 
and catches the first whiff of the mys- 
tic, faint aroma of the far east. Tiny 
streets and lanes are lined with very 
cockleshells of fragile loveliness. The 
colors of the rainbow are there, but 
mellow and soft in the harmony of their 
blending. Little brown men are all 
about, as mild and gracious chaps as 
ever scuttled a ship or cracked a Rus- 
sian skull. Shelf on shelf, tier on tier 
—alley upon alley !—of priceless treas- 
ures of Japan; the rich and beautiful 
Cloisonne. china as frail as a bird’s 
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egg, porcelain and pottery elf-like 
in its daintiness and its tone and 
shades of color; rare ivories with their 
lace-like fineness of carving; lacquer 
work in endless variety; dragons glar- 
ing and grimacing from a thousand 
grotesque shapes. Everything is for 
sale, seemingly, the big things and the 
little; of small and inexpensive mer- 
chandise there is a plenty, as well as of 
the larger. Many things were marked 
as sold, to be delivered at the close of 
the exposition. 

“See the Japanese exhibit and die!” 
exclaimed Rosalie. 

“Not till you’ve seen the gowns from 
Paris,” said the uniformed youth who 
was now acting as motive power for the 
chair; “and the German exhibit,” he 
added, “and a hundred other things.” 

“And the pottery from all over 
Europe,” I interpolated as my wander- 
ing eye swept a region resplendent with 
the dazzling blue of Delft, the rich 
browns and greens of the Royal Rozen- 
burg, the iridescence of the Danish 
pottery, the chaste elegance of the 
Doulton. 

The space of this entire article could 
be devoted to the German exhibit: to 
the wonderful toys from Sonneberg, 
filling a room by themselves, in a sub- 
dued, mysterious light; to the many 
rooms decorated and furnished by 
German architects and artists; to the 
furniture, the photographs (which 
seemed to me better than the French), 
and above all the porcelain and the 
glassware. Had it been immediately 
available I vow that some of the frail 
transparency from Silesia, in the shim- 
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mering loveliness of its blue and its 
gold, would have beguiled from my 
pocket the money due for board and 
lodging. 

An entire article—several articles— 
could be devoted to the Austrian sec- 
tion. And another to the English. An 
unbroken procession of women filed 
through the superbly furnished English 
country house which stands complete, 
outside and in, the craftsmanship of a 
famous London firm ; the young Briton 
who pilots the visitors through, desig- 
nating wearily the Sheraton and Chip- 
pendale furniture, the wonderful con- 
veniences of the nursery, the styles and 
“schools” of decoration in the different 
rooms. 

“That’s the kind of carpet-sweeper I 
want!” exclaimed Rosalie, as we trun- 
dled through the Palace of Manufac- 
tures. The sweeper, without a handle 
or visible means of propulsion, was 
darting back and forth like a living 
thing in its enclosure. “Just turn it 
loose and let it sweep the room,” she 
cried enthusiastically. 

“Magnet under the floor?” I asked, 
leaning over the rail to the man who 
supervised the carpet-sweeper. He 
winked, and we passed on. 

“These great palaces,’ J began, 
yielding to my penchant for lecturing, 
“these palaces, as they are called, are 
devoted almost entirely to the interests 
of the home. I might almost say the 
housekeeper. Each exposition that I 
have seen—I began with the Centennial 
at Philadelphia—has gone farther than 
its predecessor in exploiting the possi- 
bilities open to the homemaker.” 

“Wait till you see the Palace of 
Agriculture,” hinted our motorman, 
quietly. 

Germany and Japan were still con- 
spicuous in the palaces of Manufac- 
tures and of Liberal Arts, respectively, 
but side by side with the deftly wrought 
merchandise of the old world, at every 
turn, was that of our own great coun- 
try, oftentimes excelling. We were not 
ashamed of the comparison, Rosalie 
and I, only the foreign things were 
newer to us. The American pottery, 
for example—from New England, from 
Louisiana, from Ohio, Illinois, Col- 
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orado—was as different and as easily 
distinguished from the European as a 
Yankee from a Swiss mountaineer. It 
was beautiful and individual. The vis- 
itor to the exposition will find the pot- 
tery, in its varying characteristics, a 
fascinating study. 

Where twenty or thirty women were 
gathered together, there would be 
found, perhaps, a complete shoe fac- 
tory in operation, from the preparation 
of the leather to the finishing touch 
upon the daintiest of my lady’s shoes; 
or our ears would catch an insistent 
“clackety-clack, clackety-clack,” and 
we knew it for the busy chant of the 
weaver’s shuttle. The patient Japa- 
nese still weave by hand, and there are 
those among us in whose eyes the ori- 
ental tortoise arrives sooner at real 
beauty than the Yankee hare. 

Rosalie could write—if she would— 
a volume upon the resplendent Parisian 
gowns, from Paquin and Redfern and 
Laferriere and the others; upon the 
gowns from London and Dublin; upon 
the rugs which lined floors and walls 
of the Persian room which opened 
seductively out from one of the main 
corridors of the Varied Industries 
building. 

“Which is the most valuable?” we 
asked the sedate and bored Persian in 
charge. 

“That white one hanging on the 
south side—seventeen thousand dol- 
lars,” he replied. 

It looked anything but white to me, 
excepting the background. But it was 
exquisitely delicate. 

We “put up” at a hotel of which 
we had read in Goop HousEKEEPING, 
living very comfortably there from 10 
p m to 8.30 a m; our remaining 
meals we ate, perforce, about the 
exposition grounds. Certain of our 
friends found lodgings in private 
dwellings, through the bureau of in- 
formation in the St Louis union 
station, and they too report sound 
sleep and the comforts of home. Of 
the victuals to be found in the exposi- 
tion grounds the reports are not so 
unanimously cheerful. Eating houses 
are as trees in a forest, almost; we 
found two or three that we liked, 
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Rosalie and I. One of the best is that 
in the pavilion in the eastern wing of 
the colonnade of states. There does a 
famous teacher of cookery and pro- 
mulgator of hygienic living feed the 
multitude, and the cooking is good. 
The energetic dame, so I was informed, 
spends much of her time in the kitchen 
superintending the preparation of the 
food. The very bill of fare was a 
rebuke to ordinary bills of fare. “Cold 
roasted beef, fifty cents,” seemed to 
turn a cold shoulder upon plebeian 
“cold roast beef.” A Nebraska ex- 
ponent of domestic science, Miss Mc- 
Murphy, puts to the final test the proof 
of the pudding, with gratifying results, 
in her hygienic restaurant. For the 
trifling sum of three dollars the visitor 
can have a table d’hote dinner on the 
sightly terrace beside the German 
government building; the chorus of 
popping corks and the panorama of 
Viennese and Parisian toilettes to be 
charged against the generous fee for 
which the waiter renders thanks in 
broken English. 

We had made a “running start,” so 
to say, upon the seven miles of thor- 
oughfare which gridiron the Palace of 
Agriculture, when Rosalie perpetrated 
one of her sallies. “The agricultural 
department!” she cried; “I should 
think it was the department of the 
interior !” 

The guarantee required by the fair 
commissioners from exhibitors in the 
agricultural building to the effect that 
products displayed must be pure, 
wholesome and of superior excellence 
from the laboratory point of view has 
led to the most extensive pure food 
exhibits ever attempted in this or any 
other country. Convention after con- 
vention meeting in St Louis, not for- 
getting the biennial of club women, 
has embodied resolutions in its plat- 
form setting forth appreciation and 
approval. Exhibitors, elated over their 
selection, are distributing literature by 
the carload daily in the shape of pretty 
advertising cards, dainty booklets and 
folders and catchy conceits of all 
kinds, from pasteboard boxes with cord 
handles suitable as carriers for lunch 
or souvenirs, handbags and doilies of 
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linen and crash, cups and saucers, 
bookmarks, monograms, calendars, 
stickpins of pickles, tiny fish or grain, 
photographs of babies brought up on 
the proper article, down to food tab- 
lets, ivory buttons, celluloid hearts and 
metal trinkets, to say nothing of charts, 
health talks, menus and recipes, and 
lastly the “samples”; all of which will 
lead to far-reaching and _ beneficial 
results, especially when the sightseeing 
housekeeper has time to form her own 
conclusions after going over her col- 
lection at leisure. 

Rosalie and I “did” the agricultural 
building afoot, and we ate our way 
through those interminable aisles with- 
out a memorandum from our stomachs 
that it was mealtime. The sampling 
of food products in an edible sense be- 
gins on entrance and continues almost 
uninterruptedly during the tour of the 
building. One cannot eat the “sep- 
arators,” the “harvesters,” the “steril- 
izers,’ the “cleaners” and “cleans- 
ers,” or even sharpen the teeth on the 
model coffee pot or utensils that in- 
trude in the line of march, but when 
assured in one’s own soul that nobody 
will be the wiser, it is possible to make 
a hearty meal. 

At a safe distance, let me acknowl- 
edge that each of us disposed of two 
or three saucers of cereal with their 
accompaniments of sugar and cream, at 
different stands, of course ; two biscuits 
piping hot, illustrating different makes 
of flour; hot griddlecakes, illustrating 
in one case the brand and in another 
the syrup; several health foods in the 
shape of bread, rolls, biscuit and 
crackers; a slice of “marble” cake; a 
cube of salmon on a cracker; sips of 
maple syrup, jellies, fruit juices and 
honey; sips of soups and custards; 
nibbles at sundry pickles; a whiff at 
flavors, oils and frying fats; tastes of 
salad sauces, catsups, mustards and 
spices; a swallow each of condensed 
milk, skimmilk, and milk warm from 
the cow; to say nothing of drinking 
from tiny cups the tea, coffee, cocoa, 
chocolate and more unfamiliar bever- 
ages, with their temporary refreshment 
or practical food value, and the declin- 
ing of many infant and invalid foods. 
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An inventory of the portable sam- 
ples, since distributed by Rosalie to 
friends as souvenirs of Agricultural 
hall, shows tiny packages of tea, of 
salt, of various aids to “ades” of the 
beverage description, flavors, fruit 
juices in tiny vials, syrup in tiny cans, 
breakfast foods and health foods, tab- 
lets for custards, and also grains of 
various kinds. These sample packages, 
cans or bottles are handed out politely 
by attendants in the different booths, 
the tea, perhaps, by a native Ceylonese, 
the coffee by a native Brazilian, the 
grape juice from a typical vineyard, 
the flax and cotton, rice or sugar cane 
by some turbaned “mammy” in her 
southern kitchen, while the food 
“nuts,” the “crisps” and the whole 
range of cereal packets and recipe 
books carry with them the recollection 
of dainty, girlish figures, pretty faces 
and winsome manners. 

Many of the state booths have recep- 
tion rooms, a number have reading 
rooms with the literature of their state 
—ihat of Nebraska is noticeable in this 
regard—and not a few have cozy little 
auditoriums, fitted up with opera 
chairs, and with a small stage where 
stereopticon views are shown, or lec- 
tures given at stated times. Almost 
all booths have tiny kitchens, and 
Rosalie so won the confidence of the 
head demonstrator at one of the booths 
as to be invited to inspect the workings 
of this domestic adjunct, the same 
workings being practically in vogue 
in all. 

The kitchen is on the second floor 
of the booth. It possesses a modern, 
compact gas stove, a table, cupboard, 
and a sink with hot and cold water. 
A tiny pantry adjoins for cold storage, 
and a dumb waiter carries the prepared 
foods down and the empty dishes up. 
Two maids operate in the tiny kitchen 
when the demonstrating and serving 
are in progress on the counters below. 

In addition to this lengthy detail 
of produce and product, there must be 
considered the showing of farm imple- 
ments of all kinds, conveniences and 
utensils for the housekeeper’s use in 
cookery, churning, preserving or dairy 
work, also the laboratory exhibits with 
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their food analyses and food charts, the 
dietary studies in schools and institu- 
tions, the literature stands where 
journals are displayed relating to agri- 
culture, to food and the home—Goop 
HOvUsEKEEPING was there and in the 
fore—and an endless vista of log 
cabins, sugar camps, barnyards, vine- 
yards, granaries and food depots gen- 
erally, to say nothing of the conspic- 
uous and unusual object of adornment 
on the slope of lawn leading up to 
Agricultural hall, a floral clock with a 
dial almost the dimension of the front- 
age of the building and with hands 
fifty feet long. 

Oh, yes: we did hear a band concert 
now and then, a good one; we floated 
on the lagoons between flowery banks 
and under arched bridges, while the 
songs of the gondoliers lulled us to 
dreams of Venice; we drank in the 
unexampled splendor of the exposition 
alight by electricity ; we saw the waters 
gush in their oddly unexpected way 
from the grotto in the front of Festival 
hall, and come splashing down the 
terraces, over twinkling green lights. 
A sudden gush of waters from beneath 
a lofty dome, amid curveting steeds 
and ramping bulls, is a miracle which 
suggests a curtain call for the Moses 
whose magic stroke has created a 
fountain in a dry land. But all we 
saw was a man in his shirtsleeves who 
came out of a trapdoor at the base of 
the structure. 

The shapely heathen we saw, in 
the Philippine village, an exhibit of 
transcendent interest; a notably wide- 
awake company they are, and they all 
know the word “money.” We saw the 
Indian shows in the Pike; we would 
there were space to dwell here upon 
the vast fund of information to be 
acquired by the householder, as well 
as the citizen, in the United States 
government building. The Palace of 
Education and Social Economy must 
be dismissed with mere mention; like- 
wise the art building, and a score of 
others. If this brief article, hinting 
at the riches to be found in a few of 
these places, shall stimulate readers to 
go and see for themselves, it will have 
proved worth while. 
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APAN gracefully accepts the dis- 
tinction of “paradise of children” 
bestowed upon it. What children in 
the world are given such a blessed 
period as the dancing-eyed ones in 
Japan! What children meet more 
happy greeting! What children are 
looked for with such anxiety upon their 
entrance into the world! (Alas! some 
melancholy poet says Ukiyo— the 
world floating up and down in vicis- 
situde.) Every possible attention is 
tendered the prospective mother. Her 
mother, eternally dear grandmother to 
her children, will hurry silently to her 
beloved shrine (Zenno Sama or O 
Yakushi, wherever it be) to pray for 
her daughter. Not only for that! She 
will entreat her god to give a bright 
spirit to the baby if it be a boy, or a 
lovely complexion if a girl. She will 
bring home many a charm to keep the 
mother peaceful and happy. Any hard 
work will not be allowed the mother. 
No food rather difficult of digestion 
will be given her. Above all, any bit 
of worry or sorrow should be kept 
beyond her reach. We are afraid 
everything may affect the child. True 
enough! I was born in December, 
when, my family being only fairly 
well-to-do, my mother couldn’t keep 
her mind away from the press of the 
busiest season of the year. It is no 
wonder at all, my friends used to say, 
that I have such a bustling mind. 

A hundred gifts in various shapes 
are offered to the baby before its ap- 
pearance, toys, big ones, of course, 
pieces of cotton, silk or crepe, inva- 
riably with a happy omen in their 
design, are a joy to the mother. The 
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housemaids will be busy with the 
baby’s dress under the supervision of 
the grandmother. It will be no slight 
affair if the baby is a boy, yes, espe- 
cially if it be the first son. Parties 
coming with their congratulations wil! 
begin to stream into the house the very 
next morning after the announcement. 
They will bring dried fish or a box of 
eggs to express their good wishes, which 
will be returned in some form of pres- 
ent when the baby is tvo weeks old. 
On the seventh day after the birth 
comes the christening, and rice cooked 
with red beans—doesn’t red mean 
happiness 7—will be sent among tlie 
friends. Matsu (pine) is a favorite 
name, since it signifies bravery keeping 
green even under winter’s frost. Isn't 
Mume (plume) better, since it is the 
harbinger of spring breathing out the 
most divine odor in the world? JMiyo- 
mairi (going-to-temple) will take place 
on.the thirtieth day. The boy will be 
dressed in a kimono; it must be silk, 
with the family’s coat of arms on it. 
He will be put under the immediate 
protection of the deity. His fortune 
will be secured. 

Our Japanese baby will not undergo 
the American torment of buttoning, 
pinning, tying of strings or thrusting 
of arms into tight sleeves. He will 
live in the perfect ease of a kimono. 
Kimono, yes, American nightrobe apol- 
ogetically modified with a shadow of 
formality! (But, alas, our social sys- 
tem is hardly free like our dress!) 
The baby will be fed with the mothers 
milk (Japan is a country without 
cows), and not weaned until it reaches 
the age of three or four years. To 
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this custom, however, some doctors ob- 
ject, saying that it leads to the rapid 
aging of the mother. But is it not 
the very natural course due to the 
depth of affection between Japanese 
mother and child? It is the custom 
from days unknown to strap the baby 
on the back of its elder brother or sister, 
the nurse being also a child, so that 
they appear like a species of Siamese 
twins. After supper, when all the 
mothers are busy and it is still a little 
early for bed, you will see the group 
of child nurses in the street, especially 
in a country town where the shadow 
of night is sweet, singing a song. Is 
there an}: more appealing sight than to 
see them underneath swinging temple 
lanterns or blooming cherry blossoms ? 
How glad would be the moon above to 
hear the song: 

“Nennen yo! 

Korokoro yo! 

Nennen-koyamano 

Usagiwa 

Nazeni omimiga 

Onagaine? 

Okkasanno 

Onakani 

Itatokini 

Biwanoha 

Sasanoha 

Tabemashite, 

Sorede omimiga 

Onagai yo!” 

(Sleep, Korokoro yo, Hare of Nen- 
nen-Hill! Why are his honorable ears 
so honorably long? When he was 
yet little he ate the leaves of the loquat 
and the bamboo grass. That’s why his 
honorable ears are thus honorably 
long.) A hired nurse would sing with 
due respect to the baby on her back: 


“Senjo zashikino 
Karakami sodachi! 
Botchamano yoikoni 
Narutokiwa, 
Jimenwo fuyashite, 
Kura tatete, 

Kurano tonarini 
Matsu uete, 

Matsuno tonarini 
Ume uete, 

Umeno koedani 

Suzu sagete, 

Sono suzu charachara 
Naru tokiwa, 
Botchamano sazosazo 
Ureshikaro!” 


JAPANESE BABIES 


(You are = 
growing with- 
in the sliding a\\\ 


screens of a 

thousand-mat room. If you, 
baby lord, become a good boy, L 
will enlarge the dwelling ground 
and build a_ treasure house. 
Next to the treasure house | 
will plant a pine tree, next to 
the pine tree | will plant bam- 
boos, next to the bamboos I will 
plant a plum tree. On_ the 
branches of the plum tree shall 
be hung little bells. When the 
bells sound charachara, baby 
lord, now happy you will be!) 

Soon the baby will begin to 
toddle and presently run, and 
the family will regard it as a 
prince or princess. There is 
nothing in a Japanese house for 
the children to wish to break, 
nothing which they must be told 
not to touch. They will find 
everything as delightful as any 
publie park with a drum-shaped 
bridge and a lotos pond. Is it 
built expressly for them? No! 
But are not Japanese adults quite 
childish? Are 
not our fan- 
cies flying 
the same 
course with 
the children? 
There is no 
reason why 
what amuses 
us should 
not delight 
the children 
also. 

The chil- 
dren will be- 
gin their year 
of happiness 
with New 
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Year’s day, of course, when they wear 
new wooden clogs. They will not 
be addressed harshly if they soil 
their best kimono. They will play ball 
or shuttlecock. They will not be asked 
to go to bed early. How they hate the 
sight of bed! In February their 
fathers may take them to see the plum 
blossoms. They will help to tie a piece 
of paper to the branches, on which, un- 
doubtedly, the fathers have written a 
poem. Cherry blossom season, the 
glorious month of the year, comes in 
April. They will take an elaborate 
luncheon under the falling petals of 
flowers. March third is the great day 
for the girls, being Hina Matsuri 
(feast of dolls). The best room of 
the house will be adorned with the 
dolls, tiny models both of people 
and things, the whole Japanese court 
in miniature. The girls will sip shiro- 
ztke (a sweet drink) on this day. 
The boys’ festival, Tangono Sekku, 
will come two days later. Toys like 
bows and arrows will be displayed in 
the house. Gigantic paper Koi (carps) 
will be flown from the roof, floating in 
the air from poles, after the manner 
of flags. Is it not a father’s wish 


party will be 


They will wait on the 


guests with 


for his boys to 

conquer every 

obstacle, mak- 

ing their way 

in the world 

toward glory, 

as the sturdy 

carps swim up 

against the torrent? July thirteenth 
will not pass without bringing some 
delight to them, the thirteenth being 
the Buddhist festival of Bon or “All 
Souls Day.” They will gather around 
the neighborhood temple to help the 
priests light the lanterns. “hey will 
make a fire in the yard, the signal fire 
for the souls returning from hades, so 
tradition says. Chrysanthemum time 
soon will approach. They will go to a 
dale or hill to see the flaming maple 
leaves. When winter comes, they will 
surround a charcoal brazier, listening to 
grandmother's fairy tales. 

The boys will soon run as messengers 
for their fathers. They will often ac- 
company them to the public bath, and 
help them by rubbing their backs. 
The girls will learn to sing a few 
snatches of song, or even to decorate 
the tokonoma with a flower, when a 


held. 


tea and cakes. 


What a delightful life is the 


Japanese 


childhood ! 


Alas, the 


time comes to enter school. 
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Music in the American Home 


By Louis 


HERE is more music performed, or 
attempted, in the homes of America 
than in the households of any other 

nation! Although such a_ statement 
may seem to be an audacious one, every 
traveler in the United States must be 
impressed by the fact that almost every 
home, even among those of compara- 
tively humble means, possesses a piano or 
an organ, and at least one member of 
the family who can play upon it. No 
such universality of household music 
can be found in Germany, or in any 
other European country. The German 
mechanic may be fond of listening to 
music; he may even belong to a maen- 
nerchor, but he seldom has a piano in 
his own family. 

In very many of these American 
homes one finds also a musical periodical, 
proving that the musical member of the 
family is anxious to read about music 
as well as to perform it. German and 
French editors have expressed great sur- 
prise when informed of the circulation 
of some of the American musical jour- 
nals; their own musical periodicals are 
faithfully read by the profession but 
have not a tithe of the home influence 
that is exerted by similar magazines in 
America. 

Yet all this widespread musical activ- 
ity is comparatively recent, and the 
results are not yet commensurate with 
the interest displayed. To ascertain 
the cause of this it is only necessary to 
take a retrospective glance at the same 
field a century ago. In Germany, in 
France, in England, matters were then 
not very different from what they are at 
present. In London Erard was making 
excellent pianos and harps, Broadwood 
was manufacturing quite modern grands 
and squares, people in London were 
familiar with orchestral concerts, and 
there were musical societies with power 
and influence. In Germany a hundred 
years ago the Allgemeine Musik-Zei- 
tung had for many years been giving 
intelligent (although often too severe) 
criticism; the male choruses existed on 
every hand; composers were plentiful, 
even though some of the geniuses had 
to starve. 

In America at that time there was 
semi-barbarism in music. William 
Billings, the first native composer, had 
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written some very crude song collections 
and had begun some too ambitious sing- 
ing schools, in New England. A home 
with a piano was then something to be 
marveled at. If anyone was so eccen- 
tric as to wish to study music, the 
teacher was expected to be obliging 
enough to lend his piano, for practicing 
purposes, to the aspirant for musical 
honors. 

One cannot think of the piano music 
of the American home in the early part 
of the nineteenth century without a 
shudder. The Battle of Prague (pub- 
lished in 1792) was one of the most 
ambitious works attempted, and its can- 
nonading, its “cries of the wounded” 
and other sanguinary details, excited the 
domestic circle to an incredible degree. 
Washington’s March was pounded out 
with great unction, and other musical 
marches filled out the simple repertoire 
of our forefathers. Here is a concert 
program of A D 1815, with all its mis- 
prints and musical atrocities: 


PART I. 


Grand Overture on the Harp. 
General Jackson’s Grand March, 
French Air—a Gevudire Mama, 
Polacha, with seven variations, 
Waltz, by Stabalt. 
Song—The Cruel Maid. 

PART ILI. 


(By particular desire) Song—Hope told a flate 
tering tale. 

Symphony, by Girowitz. 

Italian Air—O Cara Amante, accompanied with 
the Guitar. 

Song—Alosanjan, dul’ la Patri (Marscilles Hymn), 

Several lively pieces. 

Copenhagen Grand Waltz, 

To conclude with several National Airs. 


The period of transition which followed, 
in America was not much better than 
the efforts described above, for now the 
home pianist was fired with ambition 
but not with any ardent zeal for study. 
As a result many compositions began to 
appear that seemed difficult but were in 
reality both trashy and easy. ThaJberg 
had come to the United States and had 
eaptured the American heart by an 
arrangement of Home, Sweet Home, in 
which the melody was interrupted every 
alternate measure by a wild scramble up 
and down the keyboard, and hosts of 
imitations of this skyrocket vein of com- 
position soon appeared. Tt was a school 
of piano playing that had about as much 
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sense as the interpolation of fireworks 

into Shakespeare would have; as for 

example: 

“Now is the winter (pin-wheel!) of our 
discontent (blue light!) 

Made glorious summer (rockets!) by 
this son of York.” (Roman 
candle.) 

We have intimated that the system had 
the merit of appearing much more ditli- 
cult than it really was, so that the young 
American pianist gave the maximum of 
display with the minimum of study. 

It must be clearly stated that Europe 
first invented this vein of musical ea- 
perings, and anyone who recalls the 
Maiden’s Prayer (in which the young 
woman skips all over the keyboard in her 
devotions) will certainly concede that 
nothing could have been worse than these 
meretricious importations; and yet the 
arpeggio epoch was far more pronounced 
in America than abroad, and this school 
of composition, together with a hetero- 
geneous piano method (which sold over a 
million copies) ruled the home music of 
our land for some years. 

The system had its supporter in the 
average music teacher of thirty years 
ago. He was a weird American product. 


He called himself “professor” and he 
clung to his self-conferred title with the 


tenacity of a tonsorial ert:st. He was 
master of three chords chiefly—the tonic, 
the dominant and the subdominant—and 
he made these go a very long way. Any- 
one may study this phase of musical 
humbug if he will unearth a few of the 
typical compositions of American homes 
of a quarter century ago. He will find 
very glittering titles. Silvery Spray, 
Golden Waves, and other metallic prod- 
ucts (mostly “brass”), will be discovered. 
Many of the works will be found to bear 
the proud titles of Fantaisie Brillante, 
Transcription de Concert, ete, yet they 
will be found to consist always of the 
three respectable chords above mentioned, 
whipped up into frothy arpeggios. 

This was the past. At present the 
pendulum has swung to the other side. 
The “professor” and his fraudulent dis- 
play have passed away, and one never 
hears the music which he represented. 
Not only have a host of thorough Euro- 
pean teachers settled’ in America, but 
a great number of Americans, having 
studied abroad, have brought the best 
European musical culture into the homes 
of this country. 

The reaction has possibly gone too far. 
Miss Samantha, on showing any musical 
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tendency at all, is at once urged to leave 
the farm and go to a conservatory to 
develop her talent. If she makes good 
progress in her musical studies she 
immediately begins to think of a pro- 
fessional career. Music teaching is 
“genteel” and, from the outside, seems 
very easy. Therefore the ranks of medi- 
ocrity have become crowded with young 
teachers anxious to give lessons at any 
price. 

If our young lady returns to her home 
she too often denies to her father and 
mother the simple music that they love 
and understand. She has learned that 
Beethoven and Chopin and Schumann 
are great, but she has not realized that 
simpler musie has not lost its charm 
because there have been great tonec- 
masters. Perhaps she has caught Wag- 
neritis and even shrugs her shoulders at 
melodie Mendelssohn! 

This is an ambition that o’erleaps 
itself. In Germany very few scoff at 
The Broken Ring, or Die Lorelei, or 
Koschat’s charming Carinthian songs, 
because of their simplicity; yet these are 
not more developed than My Old Ken- 
tucky Home or The Old Folks at Home, 
It is time that the advanced musicians 
should put in a word for the simple 
American tunes that the musical prigs 
have slighted. 

A very marked phase of new develop- 
ment in the American household is the 
advent of automatic music. The ad- 
vances in this direction have been little 
short of miraculous and the inventions 
have been chiefly made in America, 
although they are beginning to enter 
European homes also, at present. From 
the music box to the great instrument 
that can reproduce a symphony or a Liszt 
rhapsody (and with some degree of indi- 
vidual expression), is indeed a great 
stride. Although mechanical reproduc- 
tions can never compete with the artist, 
there is a series of possibilities opening 
up, with the advance of automatic music, 
that ought not to be ignored. It is pos- 
sible, at present, to get some idea of the 
master works of music even in those 
homes which are far removed from great 
cities, where pianist, organist, vocal 
artist, string quartet, choruses and 
orehestras are advancing musical taste 
and education. 

There is, however, one defect to be 
noted in the home music in almost every 
part of our country: it runs far too 
much in one direction; it consists almost 
entirely of piano playing. Edward 
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Hanslick, the great Viennese critic, re- 
cently wrote a satirical article on The 
Piano Pestilence, but we are sure that 
Vienna is not suffering from this epi- 
demic nearly so much as our American 
cities and towns. In many homes 
“music” has but the single meaning, 
“piano playing.” Music in the home 
should be much more than this. The 
present writer has noted the phases of 
music in Hungary and Bohemia, and in 
both of these most musical countries 
piano playing was the least evident pres- 
entation of the art. In Bohemia he has 
seen the butcher, the weaver, the baker, 
come to the inn at evening, each one 
bringing a different instrument, all 
seemed to find their greatest enjoyment 
in orchestral works. 

In Germany, while the piano may not 
be as universal as it is in America, one 
can often find families where, after the 
day’s toil, the father may take his violin, 
the son a viola or a violoncello, and with 
the daughter at the piano, they perform 
beautiful concerted works by Haydn, 
Mozart and other classical composers. 
The American relegates such works alto- 
gether to the concert room. He does not 
«understand that the greatest musical 
delight is won by giving these composi- 
tions in the home. 

Let Pater Familias think of this phase 
! When he is arranging for 


of music! 
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musical instruction for his children let 
him diversify the work. Hitherto Amer- 
ican musical study has been either in 
piano or vocal work. Let the violin, the 
flute, the violoncello, the horn, the ciar- 
inet, also have an opportunity of being 
heard. And above all let music never be 
used merely for purposes of display; let 
it not be something wherewith to astound 
an occasional visitor, but a recreation 
for the entire family. 

It has often been urged that we are 
an unmusical people. In view of the 
great progress made in the last few years 
one may begin to doubt this dictum. 
With American singers winning laurels 
in almost every European capital, with 
conservatories of the highest rank in 
every large American city, with native 
composers whose works are beginning to 
make their way in France, England and 
Germany, the musical characteristics of 
this country cannot be quite as weak as 
some prejudiced writers would have us 
believe. But the chief advance ought to 
be made through good music at home. 
When the American home music begins 
to become as energetic in other directions 
as it has recently been in the piano reper- 
toire, it will mean very much for the 
advance of our national taste in music, 
it will mean the ripening of a culture 
which has already had some growth in 
almost every American household. 


To Rhodelia at the Spinet 


By Warwick James Price 


Across the ancient yellow keys 
Her gentle fingers wander slow; 
Now spring-time whispers in the trees, 
Now autumn winds are sighing low. 
And all her tunes 
Are magic runes, 
Which bid peace come and worry go. 


Why wonder that the notes are sweet? 
Why that her lightest touch is sure?— 
Calming the heart to gentler beat, 
As if to school it to endure 
Trouble and doubt. 
Her soul speaks out, 
Harmonious, confident and pure. 
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The Mysteries of Modern Education 


By An Elderly Person 


{Being a Verbatim Interview with a Miss of Twelve] 


AM an elderly person, educated by the 
solid, old-fashioned methods of half 
a century ago. I have a charming 
young friend named Margaret, who 
sometimes consents to enlighten me 
upon the Mysteries of Modern Educa- 
tion. A short time ago while she was 
paying me a visit of an afternoon, 1 
sought to discover the bounds and area 
of her present intellectual attainments, 
and the following dialogue ensued: 
Elderly Person: “What subjects are 
you now pursuing at school, my dear?” 
Margaret: “Oh, arithmetic and lan- 


guage and cookery and geography and 
history and dressmaking and calisthenics 
and mechanical drawing and reading 
and current events and literature.” 
Elderly Person (seriously) : 
all?” 
Margaret: “T may have forgotten 
? 


“Ts that 


Elderly Person: “It would seem not 
to be impossible, my child. But tell me 
about your arithmetic. Where are you 
now ?” 

Margaret: “We are studying insur- 
ance and interest and bank bills and 
taxes.” 

I meditate a moment before resuming 
my questions. I look into the serious 
eyes of my young friend. Not much 
more than a baby, even though in two 
years she will enter the high school! 
How necessary that she shall become 
acquainted with taxes and insurance. 
Even now, the tax collector may be look- 
ing for the revenue due from her large 
and varied financial interests. Invest- 
ments, forsooth! Her investments 
should all be in dolls and fairy tales for 
the present. But the demure maiden 
waits. 

Elderly Person: “And what, Mar- 
garet, is your present knowledge of 
geography ?” 

Margaret: “Oh, I dislike geography! 
[with a sigh.] You see we had to hurry 
so. We got behind on Europe and so 
we had only two weeks for Asia and two 
days for Australia.” 

Rapid transit, even for these days, 
thinks the Elderly Person. 

Elderly Person: “Can you tell me 
anything about these continents?” 

Margaret: “Well, there are plains in 


Asia, and Sydney is in Australia, and 
Australia supplies Europe with beef.” 

There may be a reason why Margaret 
is not fond of geography. 

Elderly Person: “And how about 
history ¢” 

Margaret: “Oh, I don’t like that 
either! We have to learn all about the 
English, French, Spanish and Dutch 
discoverers and what they discovered. I 
can’t remember the Spanish names. ] 
guess IJ’li get ‘U’ in the history test.” 

Elderly Person: “You spoke about 
cooking. What can you cook?” 

Margaret: “We have had _ potato 
soup, and rice with sauce, and fudge, 
and chocolate pudding. We have to eat 
what we cook. The chocolate pudding 
made me sick for two days.” 

The Elderly Person wonders if Whit- 
tier would have been so sentimental 
about the little red schoolhouse by the 
road, if he had been obliged to eat choco- 
late pudding made by the maiden who 
“hated to go above him.” He might 
have hated the maiden, and then he 
would have written no exquisite idyl of 
the district school. But of course meth- 
ods change. The Elderly Person is 
growing old. 

Elderly Person (who thinks that he 
has come upon a subject which the years 
cannot change): “You said that you 
had language, Margaret, dear. Of 
course you know all about verbs and 
adverbs, and prepo—” 

Margaret (in high disdain): “No, 
indeed! I never heard of those queer 
things. In language we write letters for 
positions.” 

Elderly Person 
saints preserve us. 
you say?” 

Margaret: “Oh yes! I have applied 
for a position as clerk, stenographer, 
end work in a hotel. I answered an 
advertisement for ‘Boy wanted.’ ” 

The Elderly Person gazes at Margarct 
for some time, almost apprehensively. 
Can it be that her mind has been shaken 
by overstudy? The bright cheek and 
the clear eye dispel the fear. But in 
what subtle way can the new education 
suppose that answering an advertisement 
for “Boy wanted,” is to benefit this 
“very pattern girl of girls,’ with her 


(gasping): “The 
For positions, did 
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yellow hair tied up with a bewitching, 
big, black bow? Perhaps the idea came 
from Germany, in which case there is 
nothing more to be said. 

The Elderly Person fears that he must 
have forgotten his young friend, the ex- 
ponent of the Mysteries of Modern Edu- 
cation, at this point, for he was roused 
from his reverie by a polite voice which 
said: “Excuse me, sir, but I must go 
home now. I have to read the daily 
papers for my current events class, and 
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ATURAL though the family bond 
seems to us, we might imagine a 
race without comprehension of it. 
The pain attending the bringing into 
the world of children might easily render 
them repulsive to the mother; and polyg- 
amy, if nothing else, might cause in the 
father indifference to both children and 
mother. 

Nevertheless, our human nature being 
what it is, the family bond, among us, is 
perhaps the earliest and strongest tie 
that unites groups of persons. It is 
only when we discriminate between what 
is proper to the nature which we happen 
to possess, and what is essential in the 
absolute (such as sleep and hunger, for 
example), that we perceive the family 
bond to be in truth a divine gift to our 
race, bestowed upon us in pursuance of 
some divine end. 

What is this end? To reach an 
answer, let us first determine what modi- 
fications in the family bond have oc- 
curred within historical times. Among 
the early Hebrews, Hindus, Romans and 
Greeks, and in medieval times, the head 
of the family was a despot. The right 
of the father to inflict upon wife and 
children any punishment he chose was 
not questioned. They were his, body 
and bones, and soul, too, sometimes, in 
fee simple. Then, as now, the family 
was the social unit, and from the pater- 
nal law there was no appeal. The com- 
munity might, to be sure, dispose as it 
liked of the entire family, in virtue of 
its superior physical strength; but it 


The Abdication of the Father 


By Julian Hawthorne 
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prepare my mechanical drawing and 
read two chapters in The Young Citizen 
for the class in civics.” 

After she was gone the Elderly Person 
recalled a passage from Elia to the effect 
that there could be no better education 
for a girl than to turn her loose in a 
library of the best English literature, 
and he wondered whether Margaret will 
be any better off after she has mastered 
all of the Mysteries of Modern Educa- 
tion, 


did not attempt to interfere between 

members of it. The family was a dis- 

tinct entity; its house was its castle; 

it was one, and the father was the one. 
The father a nominal head 

This paternal domination lasted long; 
but to-day a modification of it is observ- 
able; it is among the least cultivated 
and civilized persons that this modifica- 
tion least obtains. In law and outward 
usage the father is indeed still the head; 
but in our more advanced and humane 
societies his headship is largely nominal. 
Instead of arbitrary and pragmatical, 
the father is now courteous, gentle, com- 
pliant and—save in emergency—retiring. 
IIe deputes to the mother the direct 
management of the children; the 
economy of the household is her care; 
he consults with her upon urgent mat- 
ters only. JTlis functions are now those 
of provider and, so to say, background; 
he earns the living, escorts and protects 
wife and offspring as occasion requires, 
and his masculine strength and courage 
are their bulwark against the world and 
serve, implicitly, to keep them within 
safe and proper bounds. 

This is already a considerable change, 
from strict!y paternal to practically 
maternal control. The transference is 
not complete; but, at least, the maternal 
element in the family bond is much 
more active than it used to be. And 
this change seems to be leading toward 
another, which may be regarded as its 
corollary. 
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For we find that the mother—in this 
country especially—is beginning in a 
degree to surrender to the children the 
reins which her husband so lately en- 
trusted to her. In fact, it is a current 
American jest that, in our communities, 
the children “run the house” and hold 
their parents in subjection; and it is a 
jest which has its significance. Con- 
sider for a moment what it is that this 
emerging influence of mother and chil- 
dren means, 

The bond of love 


The father had hitherto supposed, in 
good faith, that his authority, originally 
founded on superior physical strength, 
and afterward built up by tradition, and 
by the law which gave him control of 
property, and by other primitive or 
plausible circumstances, was actually 
inherent in the nature of things, and 
could no more be attacked than the prin- 
ciple of gravitation, or the binomial 
theorem. But though he was right in 
thinking that his headship could not be 
successfully assailed from the outside, 
the complementary truth remains that it 
may be, and in the evolution of society 
it must be, victoriously beleaguered from 
within. Refinement, continually in- 
creasing, has suggested to him that the 
law of the strongest is a coarse law, be- 
longing to the animal, but beneath the 
dignity of the human being; and that 
he must accordingly deal with his fam- 
ily not on the physical, but on the 
mental or spiritual plane. The general 
forms of order he may, to be sure, still 
announce and maintain, but he must 
cease to make those laws any longer 
synonymous with his personal and arbi- 
trary will. He arrives at a realization 
that his wife and children have their 
own private and individual lives, their 
rights and feelings, to be developed and 
earried out more or less after what fash- 
ion they prefer; and that, consequently, 
no longer external compulsion, but free 
and spontaneous inward consent, shou!d 
constitute the basis of the family agree- 
ment and harmony. Obviously, it is pre- 
cisely because this agreement is har- 
monious and free that the family bond 
is rendered an inward instead of an out- 
ward one; but this fact does not tend 
to weaken it; on the contrary, it renders 
it immeasurably more secure than, under 
the old regime, it could ever be. For it 
is now the bond, not of fear, but of love; 
in the place of, on one side, headstrong 
whim and prejudice, and slavish sub- 
mission or covert rebellion on the other, 
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it has been exalted into relations of 
mutual respect and consideration. 

He learns, in other words, that free- 
dom creates an order finer and sounder 
than can the most painstaking and in- 
telligent despotism; and the reason is, 
that true order is a spiritual perception, 
propensity or intuition, innate in the 
human mind, and, in proportion to the 
mind’s own freedom and sanity, delight- 
ful to it. The striking off of the fetters, 
instead of augmenting the risks of 
degeneration into lawlessness, lessens or 
removes them. In view of these things, 
the father rules no longer because he 
has the brute power so to do; but, be- 
cause he is reasonable and humane, tem- 
porizes or abdicates. And he begins to 
understand that this alteration in his 
relations with his family, though the 
results are personal and private, is 
founded upon and insensibly inspired 
by a great representative of symbolic 
truth. 

Before dealing with this phase of our 
theme, let us remark that the wife and 
children, on their side, are by no means 
prone to regard their liberty as a finality, 
as being unconditionally established. So 
far from that—and this is one of the 
loveliest features of the situation—just 
in the degree that the father abandons 
his title of arbitrary monarch, and steps 
down from his throne, does his family 
behold that throne occupied by the pres- 
ence of the ideal and eternal law of good 
and truth, of love and honor, of joy and 
peace; which, as being the flower of their 
own souls, wins their fealty with a power 
far more efficacious than any external 
agency could be. Moreover, their com- 
pelling impulse will be affectionately to 
identify that ideal good and true with 
the person of their father and husband. 
And thus, by the manly act of relin- 
quishing his material authority, the 
father enters for the first time into full 
possession and enjoyment of an author- 
ity infinitely higher and surer than his 
own. 

The family mirrors society 


And now, what is the symbolic truth 
upon which the private family relations 


are based? Of what general thing is 
their particular condition representa- 
tive? It must, evidently, be something 
loftier, broader, deeper, more enduring 
than itself. It must then be something 
spiritual and eternal, For it is a pro- 
found spiritual law (into the full dis- 
cussion of which we cannot here enter) 
that the universal things of life are 
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reflected, in miniature, in the particu- 
lars of it. Now, the wniversal thing 
which answers to the family, is that 
great family which we call society; and 
we shall accordingly ‘find that, in the 
condition, at any given period, of the 
private family, or social unit, is mir- 
rored accurately the condition’ of the 
society of which it is a constituent. The 
whole is made up of the parts; and in 
the parts are the promise and potency of 
the whole. 

We began with the inquiry, What is 
the divine end proposed in the establish- 
ment of the family bond? and the answer 
appears to be, that this bond was de- 
signed to represent a universal family 
life of unforced, spontaneous, mutual 
affection and order, fathered by creative 
power, and mothered by the nature of 
whose substance and principles we are 
all alike partakers. This universal and 
free family of the race has not as yet, 
it is true, been brought to realization on 
earth; but we are already able to detect, 
in the successive steps of our race devel- 
opment, the general growth mirrored in 
the particular, which is the private fam- 
ily. The self-realization of mankind— 
the great democratic movement toward 
political and religious liberty, of recent 
centuries—is pictured for us in the 
emancipation of the family from its old 
animal or barbarous conditions. And, 
reversely, the spiritualization of the 
family bond foreshows an approaching 
regeneration of society at large. And 
there are two circumstances which, in 
this country especially, give assurance of 
this truth; first, that we have rejected 
from our social structure the symbol 


of the religious power, the priest; and 
secondly, that we have similarly re- 


nounced the symbol of the political 
power, the king. That is to say, the 
religious conscience of our people is 
free; we believe, not any longer accord- 
ing to the tyrannical pronunciamentos 
of tradition and authority, but each man 
and woman of us according to his or her 
inner, unconstrained spiritual convic- 
tion. And, on the political side, we 
govern ourselves through the instrumen- 
tality of elected representatives; but 
this expedient, besides having failed, in 
practice, to give full satisfaction, is 
plainly merely preliminary to that true, 
and truly free form of self-government, 
in which the law that each obeys shall 
be written on the heart of each; which 
law, so inscribed, shall be forever and 
spontaneously harmonious and effective 
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with all its subjects, because they shall 
know it to be divine. 

It now remains only to inquire what 
will be the state of the individual family 
when it has become the mirror of the 
universal emancipated human state é 

‘*‘My mother and my brethren” 

We may find the prophecy of the solu- 
tion of this question in the reply of 
Jesus Christ to his family when they 
bade him come with them. “These,” he 
said, indicating the people who followed 
him, “are my mother and my brethren!” 
No utterance of his was more radical 
and revolutionary than this. Even after 
two thousand years, it is still too hard 
for us. But it means nothing less than 
the complete marriage of the public with 
the private interests of mankind. It 
implies the genuine service of the many 
to the one, and the loyal devotion of the 
one to the many. It demands, therefore, 
the actual disowning of the private fam- 
ily tie as possessing any more than a 
merely representative warrant. Our 
right to love father, mother, sister and 
brother must be purchased by the dedi- 
cation of our disinterested love to the 
race, If we sclfishly love our family, we 
do not truly love them; such love is but 
self-love in a masked form. In short, 
we cannot fully meet one another—hand 
eannot inwardly grasp hand—until, 
that individual grasp and meeting we 
can recognize the presence of the race, 
and, through the race, of its Creator. 

For us to-day, this is still a far jour- 
ney into what seems a strange country. 
But the goal is there, and we are inev- 
itably bound for it. The many disor- 
ders of our present condition, sad 
enough in themselves as they are, are 
but indications that we are girding our- 
selves for the road. We are casting off 
the swaddling clothes of the past, and 
robing ourselves in the future. We are 
uncovering our old sores and deformi- 
ties to the free air and cordial sunshine 
that shall heal them. The marriages 
that end in divorces were never mar- 
riages; the children and parents who 
dishonor one another never owned any 
interior bond of kinship. In blind ways 
we seek to remedy abuses; and the dis- 
orders thus engendered are at least pref- 
erable to acquiescence. And the rebel 
against the imperfect family of to-day, 
whom we hastily condemn as criminal, 
may in the sequel turn out to be the 
helpless, unhappy avatar of the true 
family of to-morrow, which shall image 
the kingdom of God. 
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“The maid's room” 


Bacrevrs Houe 
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With drawings by James Preston 


T does not matter where it is, which 

means it matters a great deal; be- 

cause I am sure that many persons 
who read this true history will wish to 
find the house and, if possible, oust me, 
for it is a house of twelve rooms, placed 
in the center of a plot of ground more 
than a hundred feet square, containing 
a dozen pear trees, clumps of lilac 
bushes, ample lawns, and three beehives. 
I need say no more, I think, to establish 
the fact that it possesses desirable quali- 
ties, the superlative one of which is the 
diminutive size of its rent, which is so 
small as to seem incredible within the 
limits of New York city and only ten 
minutes’ walk from an elevated railroad 
station. From my front windows, as I 
write, I look off across almost limitless 
fields, with the blue water beyond, and 
not much between it and me save space, 
a commodity much dealt with in my 
region. An artist friend has told me 
that I live where, in medieval times, the 
city wall would have been built; in a 


word, on the outskirts, with nothing 
beyond. But there is a great deal be- 
yond; fields, farms, trees and the water. 
It is something to be a part of a great 
city and yet so truly of the country that 
all one’s neighbors are farmers and the 
life that of the real countryside. 

On either side of me, near enough to 
be neighborly and yet not so far as to 
leave me solitary in my oasis, are two 
ancient Dutch farmhouses, with steep 
roofs, suggesting most uncomfortable 
upstairs, but charming and delightful to 
look at. My visitors sometimes wonder 
I do not live in one of them, unmindful 
of the fact that they belong to families 
who have lived in them for more than a 
hundred years; but I tell them I would 
rather live in my own house, which has 
a modern second story, and look at the 
others. Other cruel ones tell me my 
establishment reminds them of a board- 
ing school for young ladies; but I never 
could see the resemblance; for no ladies, 
young or old, live within the house. It 
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is a bachelor’s homestead, occupied by 
one solitary individual. 

Not far off, but happily out of sight, 
is a thriving community in which fam- 
ilies average from ten to eighteen per- 
sons; many housed within one or two 
rooms. At that rate several hundred 
people could be housed on the land I 
occupy, with room to spare. It seems 
hardly fair that so much land in this 
great city should be so slightly encum- 
bered. But I do not complain, for if 
the house were smaller and the land less 
1 certainly should not reside in this 
remote spot. 

But why so much space? Really, I 
am seriously crowded, and have not even 
room for a lounge or a sofa, which I 
sorely need. The house 
seems large enough exter- 
nally, but is by no means 
so within, for all the rooms 
are crowded. A hall, con- 
taining the front stairs, 
divides the house in two. 
On one side are two rooms, 
onee separated by large 
doors,now removed, which I 
use as a library. This room 
was not intended to be so 
occupied and the walls are 
not well adapted to book- 
shelves. But they fill it 
pretty well. At the front 
is my writing table, on 
which is a large double 
student lamp. By a side 
window is a roll top desk; 
between the front windows 
a bookcase, between the 
back windows another; 
both with tops littered with 
various impedimenta, Sit- 
ting at my writing table, I 
look into the back part of 
the room, which is covered 
with my most cherished 
rug, a revolving bookcase 
and a small center table 
with a second lamp, for we 
have no gas in the house. 
A telephone hidden in a corner keeps 
me in connection with the rest of the 
world when the winter’s storms do not 
break the wires or thieves carry them 
off, both of which afflictions have hap- 
pened more than once. 

On the other side of the hall are two 
additional rooms; the front one serves 
as the dining room; the back is a second 
library, filled with a special collection of 
books. My dining room I regard as a 


Zulu boy’’ 


particularly pleasing apartment, not- 
withstanding that a piano and a large 
eabinet organ must find space there. 
Over the mantel is a large glass case, 
containing my most valued collection, 
never mind of what; it is the only one 
in the world and the object of curiosity 
to those who wot of it. Between the 
front windows is another hanging cab- 
inet, chiefly filled with pottery from 
Brittany, a cherished collection of com- 
monplaces of real beauty and of little 
cost in the country of their making. 
Both this room and the adjoining library 
are decorated with many plates of a sort 
I make a specialty of. Pictures, photo- 
graphs and prints hang wherever wall 
space will permit. 

From the dining room is 
a door to the kitchen, which 
is an extension fronting on 
the main street, and is one 
of the largest rooms in the 
house. A summer kitchen 
opens from its rear, From 
the main kitchen a second 
flight of steps leads to the 
rooms above it. 

The kitchen is pleasant 
enough, but it contains no 
rows of polished copper 
cooking utensils that one 
sees so frequently in the 
photographs. I fear I have 
not much faith in the prac- 
ticability of such affairs. 

Upstairs are four bed- 
rooms, the largest of which 
I have appropriated for my 
own use. It is a_ good- 
sized room, larger than 
many drawing rooms in 
expensive flats. Back of it 
is the spare room, for one 
living in the suburbs must 
have space for an occa- 
sionfl visitor. the 
anv. other side of the house is 
‘°°? 4 third library in the front, 

and the maid’s room in the 

back. One of the rooms 
over the kitchen serves as the bathroom. 
The upstairs library is somewhat of the 
nature of a storeroom. It is filled with 
prints and illustrations, many thou- 
sands in number, with pamphlets and 
books little used. The bedrooms are 
sparsely furnished, for they are used to 
sleep in only, not to live in. 

Of course I do not keep a maid, but 
it is the fashion of the place to call the 
room appropriated to the functionary 
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who keeps house, 
the maid’s reom. 
I perform no 
housework myself, 
in fact, I abom- 
inate it, although 
I do know the 
time when I have 
stayed at home 
and made _pre- 
serves. They were 
very fair, too, 
quinces, peaches 
and yellow toma- 
toes, but we after- 


**Subsequently retired to his native 
land’”’ 


ward decided it would be better in the 
future to purchase such articles than to 
make them. I do well, therefore, to 
speak respectfully of the person who has 
charge of the housework. 

It would require a very long chapter 
to set forth in detail my experiments in 
this line. Some festive persons have 
found much amusement in these ven- 
tures; but however funny they may 
sound when related, they were most 
serious in the reality. When I set up 
housekeeping here I had my Zulu boy. 
He was something rare and unusual. 
His intelligence cast mine into the 
shade, and his philosophy was deep and 
profound. He was at once as entertain- 
ing as a music hall and as useful as a 
dray horse. He would rather play cards 
than eat, and during *my acquaintance 
with him c.oped with another gent!e- 
man’s wife. He could never quite un- 
derstand the American prejudice against 
black people, and would have given 
twenty years of his life to be white. He 
was a very gay article indeed, but as 
his gaiety, save the geniality of his con- 
versation, was performed elsewhere than 
in my presence, we managed very well. 
He was an excellent servant, but almost 
too funny. He subsequently retired to 
his native land, starting out with a 
purse of four dollars and_ thirty-five 
cents, and reaching Natal, South Africa, 
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with a gross capital of five pounds, 
Cards, no doubt; but he had a very 
pretty wit. 

I next tried an elderly Englishman, 
of much outward respectability, but with 
a partiality for beer, which so dimin- 
ished the value of his services that I was 
compelled to let him go. An ex-soldier 
boy was another experiment. Strangely 
enough, this heroic youth liked to do as 
little as possible, and prospective visit- 
ors were signals for prodigies in clean- 
ing up and preparation. Another ven- 
ture was a long colored youth, who was 
really a most capable cook; he almost 
put me in the poorhouse with the sump- 
tuous viands he prepared, and of which 
he always secured more than half. A 
Japanese seemed hardly suited to my 
rural surroundings, although the valus 
he set on himself was very large. And 
then came my present pearl of great 
price. 

Were I to set forth all his accomplish- 
ments I might not be believed. At the 
tender age of six he was chewing 
tobacco and picking up stray cigar 
“butts.” About three weeks wound up 
his connection with school for the bal- 
ance of his life and he was graduated 
onto the farm, 
where all sorts 
of heavy work, 
such as plowing 
and carting 
manure, fell to 
his lot. He had 
also had = an 
extended expe- 
rience as a 
truck driver 
and delighted 
in making life 
miserable for 
the “cops.” It 
would seem as 
though none of 
these _ earlier 
ventures would 
have paved the 
way for house- 
keeping on an 
extended scale; 
and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I 
have more than 
once reminded 
him that walk- 
ing in a house 
is not the same 


act as walking ** An elderly Englishman of 
much outward respec- 
around a tability’’ 
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plowed field. Early in the morning, be- 
fore 1 arise, is his favorite time for this 
internal pedestrian exercise, but I sel- 
dom have to refer to this now; a couple 
of years indoors has softened his tread 
amazingly. 

He is a typical farmer boy, with the 
pinkest of pink faces, golden hair and 
sky colored eyes. He indignantly scorns 
the value of good looks, and, in case he 
should find this article after it has been 
printed, I heed his modesty and make no 
remark on that score. But 
at least I can say that he 
bubbles over with good 
humor and is a keen ob- 
server of the oddities of 
mankind. He is a person of 
prodigious strength and end- 
less activity. Of the farm 
farmy, if there be such a 
word, he keeps house thor- 
oughly and in a most accom- 
plished manner. He _ will 
sometimes look longingly 
out of the window at our 
neighbor behind his plow 
and wish he were doing that 
sort of thing, and then will 
turn to and make a delicious 
cake or cook a beefsteak to a 


turn, in a way that a master 
of the culinary art might 
envy. 

Let me write down some 
of the accomplishments of 
this wonder boy. He cooks 
everything that is eaten in 


the house, even to cakes, 
pies and ice cream. He keeps 
the house; that is to say, he 
keeps it clean, makes beds, washes and 
irons all the clothes except “boiled” 
shirts, collars and cuffs, cleans lace ecur- 
tains, sews on the sewing machine, raises 
flowers, tends the lawn, furnace and 
conservatory, does the stable work and 
drives me to and from the station daily, 
arranging his cooking so that it will be 
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done partly before and partly after going 
out for me. If there are any other little 
jobs. that need doing, such as mending 
curtains, painting floors, putting in 
glass, building outhouses, making gut- 
ters, chopping wood, he does them be- 
tween whiles. If 1 have an eight or 
nine-course dinner for a group of 
friends, he plans and cooks it and then 
serves it arrayed in a dress suit! He 
has charge of the house cash, and ren- 
ders an account of his financial opera- 
tions in fine form typewrit- 
ten by himself. Privately 
1 regard him as a _ ninth 
wonder of the world. And 
yet, though the list of deeds 
may seem great, he has 
grown fat at his job. Is it 
a wonder that I keep house 
when I can go out in the 
fields and gather in such 
rich fruit as this But I 
owe it to him to say that 
1 know no other like him. I 
should add also, that he had 
no more idea of cooking and 
housekeeping when he came 
to me than a crow. 
So here I am, occupying 
a house almost large enough 
for two families, with pos- 
sessions, such as they are, 
enough to fill half a dozen 
moving vans, and lord of an 
establishment that no one 
can come to unless especially 
invited. I do not offer it as 
@® a solution of the problem of 
bachelor living, because 
there are too few wonder 
boys. And then, too, I sometimes think 
that the man who lives in a steamer 
trunk and a dress suit case has some 
advantages over the mortal whose goods 
are measured by the ton and who must 
flee from civilization in order to house 
them. It depends mainly upon the 
individual, 
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GROWLS FROM THE DEN: 


Take a day off now and then to get 
acquainted with your wife. It will seem 
like “old times” and repay you. 

The White House needs no den; Pres- 
ident Roosevelt does not use tobacco in 
any form. But a sophomore cannot be 
a man without his pipe. 

Is it economy to keep a_ two-dollar 
palm in a flat, in space which costs five 
dollars a month? 

Seatter rocking chairs freely about a 
man’s sleeping room, and cologne bottles 
and other glassware over the top of his 
dresser. Then lecture him in the morn- 
ing upon the sin of profanity. 

Men are as bad gossips as women. 
Only they deliver “straight goods,” man 
to man, instead of backbiting and then 
gushing with pretensions of regard when 
they meet. 

Train up a boy in the way (you think) 
he should go, and he will not depart 
from it till he gets a first-rate oppor- 
tunity. 

Hunger is the best sauce—better for 
the digestion than the daily curtain 
lecture. 

There are mother-made men, but there 
are also men whose efficiency has been 
much reduced by the coddling their 
mothers gave them. Fathers are some- 
times guilty of this kind of overindul- 
gence, 

When love comes in at the door, pov- 
erty flies out at the window. 

“We girls were entertainment enough 
when you were courting us; now you 
must get away of an evening in order to 
forget business cares. So we have lost 
our influence and our charm. There are 
many unhappy homes on this account.” 
True, as far as your reasoning goes. But 
the ardor of pursuit, the uncertainty, the 
anticipated bliss, had not yet given place 
to the responsibility of actual ownership. 
A wooer seldom has a realizing sense of 
the weight of responsibility before him; 
everything is forgotten but the delicious 
present. Now you are an integral of 
his life, you are probably the larger part 
of the serious problem of living. If you 


ean make him forget this, you are an 
unusual woman. He needs an occasional 
change of society. But you can do 
much, as a helpmeet and as a companion, 
to make these occasions rare. 


Blessed are the dressmakers, for theirs 
is the earth. 

Why don’t more men go to church? 
Perhaps when the women stop making 
spoiled children of the parsons with 
their adulation there will be more to go 
to church for. It is a wonder the clergy- 
men have as much sense and backbone 
as they do. 


A young man married is a young man 
ma’d, 

Trust a woman to smell smoke, as the 
man said who used to crawl into the 
chimney from the big open fireplace 
when he wanted to “smoke up” without 
disastrous consequences. 


The more wrinkles there are in the 
dinner, the more there will be in the 
wife’s face. The husband can dispense 
with the wrinkles. 


Ladies who are sensitive to the fumes 
of tobacco will haunt the den when there 
is plenty of room elsewhere in the house. 


A company is known by the man it 
keeps—particularly a gas company. 

A youth wants a sweetheart whom 
other men will admire; a man wants a 
wife worthy of admiration for her a»- 
pearance as well as her more substantial 
qualities. 


The correct way to spell “den” is with 
the “d” inverted. 

A little draft on the bank of love will 
do more to make the house run smoothly 
than a large check on the Bank of Eng- 
land. 


The telephone is an enemy to the 
table. Early to market means the pick 
of the best food for the least money. 

“Great ery and little wool,” as the man 
said when he saw his first baby. 

It is cheaper to rent than to own. 


Unsightly spots can be laid to the land- 
lord. 
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**De dog say, ‘No, pig doan do me no harm’ ” 


The Wee, Wee Woman and Her Pig 


Reported by Clifton Johnson 


Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek 


HIS is a story that the colored people 
are in the habit of telling to the 
children. I repeat it as I heard it 

trom the lips of an old negro mammy. 
Once dere was a li'l’ wee, wee woman, 
en she took a li’? wee, wee money en 
went to a li’? wee, wee market en bought 
lil wee, wee pig; en she tol’ de pig 
to run home, en de pig said, “I won't!” 
Den de woman she look aroun’ en she 
ce a dog—dey’s always dogs *bout a 
iarket by de hundreds en t’ousands— 
in she say, “Dog, bite pig en make pig 
run home, Time I was home an hour 
But de dog say, “No, pig doan do me 
no harm;” en he wouldn’t. 
Den de woman she look aroun’ en she 
e a stick, en she say, “Stick, bang dog, 
cog won’t bite pig, en pig won’t run 


home. Time I was home two hours 
ago.” 

But de stick say, “No, dog doan do me 
no harm;” en it wouldn’t. 

Den de woman she look aroun’ en she 
see a fire, en she say, “Fire, burn stick, 
stick won’t bang dog, dog won't bite 
pig, en pig won’t run home. Time I 
was home three hours ago.” 

But de fire say, “No, stick doan do me 
no harm;” en it wouldn't. 

Den de woman she look aroun’ en she 
some water, en she say, “Water, 
equineh fire, fire won’t burn stick, stick 
won’t bang dog, dog won’t bite pig, en 
pig won’t run home. Time I was home 
four hours ago.” 

But de water say, “No, fire doan do me 
no harm;” en it wouldn’t. 

Den de woman she look aroun’ en she 


see 
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see an ox, en she say, “Ox, drink water, 
water won’t squinch fire, fire won’t burn 
stick, stick won’t bang dog, dog won’t 
bite pig, en pig won’t run home. Time 
I was home five hours ago.” 

But de ox say, “No, water doan do me 
no harm;” en he wouldn’t. 

Den de woman she look aroun’ en she 
see a butcher, en she say, “Butcher, kill 
ox, ox won’t drink water, water won’t 
squinch fire, fire won’t burn stick, stick 
won’t bang dog, dog won’t bite pig, en 
pig won’t run home. Time I was home 
six hours ago.” 

But de butcher say, “No, ox doan do 
me no harm,” en he wouldn’t. 

Den de woman she Jook aroun’ en she 
see a rope, en she say, “Rope, hang 
butcher, butcher won’t kill ox, ox won’t 
drink water, water won’t squinch fire, 
fire won’t burn stick, stick won’t bang 
dog, dog won’t bite pig, en pig won’t run 
home. Time I was home seven hours 
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But de rope say, “No, butcher doan do 
me no harm;” en it wouldn’t. 

Den de woman she look aroun’ en she 
see a rat, en she say, “Rat, gnaw rope, 
rope won’t hang butcher, butcher won’t 
kill ox, ox won’t drink water, water 
won’t squinch fire, fire won’t burn stick, 
stick won’t bang dog, dog won’t bite pig, 
en pig won’t run home. Time I was 
home eight hours ago.” 

But de rat say, “No, rope doan do me 
no harm,” en it wouldn’t. 

Den de woman she look aroun’ en she 
see a cat, en she say, “Cat, eat de rat, rat 
won’t gnaw rope, rope won’t hang 
butcher, butcher won’t kill ox, ox won’t 
drink water, water won’t squinch fire, 
fire won’t burn stick, stick won't bang 
dog, dog won’t bite pig, en pig won’t run 
heme. Time I was home nine hours 
ago.” 

Now yo’ watch, honey, en see how de 
eat capsize de whole thing—yas, how she 
tumble de whole thing over. De cat 


**De cat capsize de whole thing”’ 
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pounce on de rat, de rat began to gnaw 
de rope, de rope began to hang de butcher, 
de butcher began to kill de ox, de ox 
began to drink de water, de water began 
to squinch de fire, de fire began to burn 
de stick, de stick began to bang de dog, 
de dog began to bite de pig, en de pig run 
home en holler, “Queek! Queek!” 


All Night in an “Easter” 


By J. Newell Cotton 


One morning in March, 1900, Aaron 
Cummings started for Groveton, a 
neighboring town in the White mountain 
district of New Hampshire. His thir- 
teen-years-old daughter, Lizzie, aceom- 
panied him as far as his sister’s house 
and he left her there, promising to call 
for her after supper. During the day 
an “easter” developed, and when Mr 
Cummings returned about 7 o’clock, it 
was evident that the storm would soon 
be upon them. He, however, believed he 
could reach home before the storm broke. 

But they had covered only half the dis- 
tance, when with a wild swoop the storm 
was upon them. In five minutes, the 
outlines of the horse could hardly be 
seen. The road ran east and west, and 
the driving snow and sleet struck them 
directly in the face. Slowly the brave 
horse floundered on through drifts which 
were growing deeper every moment. 
Suddenly, as they were 
making their way through 
an especially deep drift, the 
whiffletree snapped and left 
them helpless. They were - 
still a mile from home, 
caught in the teeth of one 
of the worst “easters” New 
England had _ experienced 
for years. 

Fortunately the accident 
occurred close by the Con- 
nary farmhouse, and, un- 
hitching the horse, Mr 
Cummings said: “I will try 
and reach home, Lizzie, so 
your mother won’t worry, 
and you can go and stay 
with Nora.” 

“All right,” she re- 
sponded, as she started for 
the light shining cheerfully 
through the driving snow. 
Suddenly a violent gust of 
wind caught her crouching form and 
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sought for the light it was gcne. Laying 
this to the density of the storm or the 
removal of the light, she still hopefully 
struggled on, for what seemed like inter- 
minable ages. The snow was already up 
to her knees, and yet no house! All at 
once she came to an unfamiliar scrub 
growth of spruce and fir trees and then 
ws knew for a certainty that she was 
ost. 

Her heart sank and for a moment she 
was in despair. All night in the storm 
was inevitable. It was a_ sickening 
thought for a rugged man. Imagine the 
situation to a girl of thirteen! It was 
desperate, but she was equal to it. She 
remembered having read of people sleep- 
ing in the snow. Why not she? She 
was warmly clad, though somewhat wet 
from the driving sleet. She sought a 
partial shelter in the lee of some bushes, 
scooped out a hole in the snow, crawled 
into it, and lay down, first drawing her 
heavy shawl well about her head and 
curling her feet under her skirts. In a 
short time the snow drifted over her, so 
that she was quite comfortable, and, 
thinking of many things, among them 
that she probably would wake in another 
world, the brave girl fell asleep. 

Once during the night she partially 
awoke, but slept again, not waking 
until broad day, then, opening her eyes, 
she saw a faint streak of light over her 
head, and pushing back the mantle of 
snow, the glad sunlight 
streamed into her face. 

Eagerly she looked about 
her. Far away over the 
hill she saw the church 
spire glistening in the 
morning sun, then she 
knew where she was, and 
with a murmured prayer to 
God for her wonderful de- 
liverance she set out for 
home. She walked with much 
difficulty, however, for her 
feet felt dull and heavy 
and she was lame and sore 
all over. As she proceeded 
she saw that she had wan- 
dered a mile or more from 
the Connary farm. In due 
time she reached home to 
find her father had set out 
to hunt for her. 


Lizzie Cummings Her feet were badly 


frozen and it was many 


days before she walked on them again. 


whirled her about. A lull in the storm But eventually she recovered and to-day 


enabled her to recover, but when she 


is strong and rugged. 
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1775 and 


1780 


A harpsichord built 
in Berlin, Germany, 
in 1804. Now the 
of a resi- 
dent of Evanston, Ill- 
inois 


A spinet of five octaves, made by George Astor, an uncle of John Jacob Astor, at London, between 
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A good upper hall and an unusual place for a musical instrument 


An attic utilized as a music room and recreation room 
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A Girl’s Room 


In size it is about sixteen by twenty 
feet, and, being at the south end of 
the house, it has the advantage of win- 


aows on three sides. About four feet 
from the south end, the ceiling is 
dropped a little to form an ingle nook. 
Here is the fireplace of generous size, set 
with pink and white tiles. The wood- 
work and mantel are treated with a coat 


of cream white enamel, with mahogany 
trimmings and rails on the window seais. 
Cretonne paper of an ivory tint, with a 
pattern of pink roses, covers the walls; 
the ceiling is ivory tinted. The eushions 
in the window seats and the low reading 
chairs are covered with cretonne to 
match the paper. The seven windows 
are of the casement order, opening in- 
ward, and they have the small leaded 
panes. 


— 
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A Man’s Cottage 


By E. D. C. 


ASSING through a high, paneled 

front door from the piazza, one 

enters a small vestibule and thence 
directly into a large living room which 
serves also as library, reception room 
and parlor. The woodwork of this room 
is whitewood stained a warm brown, 
while unplaned spruce beams of the 
same color and plastering between the 
beams distempered a rich ivory, form a 
simple ceiling. The walls to the top of 
the windows are paneled with half-inch 
whitewood cleats six inches wide nailed 
to the plastering, the panels being 
papered with a deep green cartridge 
paper. Above this a six-inch bric-a- 
brae shelf extends around the room, 
which has for background a grayish- 
green cartridge paper. The hangings 
and window seat cushions are also green, 
while the brown stained whitewood fur- 
niture is plain yet comfortable. Mot- 
toes and ornaments are stained and 
hurned wherever possible. Over the 
fireplace mantel is a painted tapestry 


of a 
siers. 

The dining room, which is to the left 
of the living room, reminds one of a 
Dutch interior. The walls are paneled 
and a shelf above makes room for pic- 
tures, plates, steins and bric-a-brac. All 
the woodwork and furniture are stained 
a soft green, with designs and mottoes 
stained in-a trifle darker. The panels 
are distempered a reddish-brown, darker 
but harmonizing with the plain terra 
cotta frieze. A Dutch water color poster 
picture after Cassiers occupies the space 
in the sideboard; over this is a leaded 
glass window. Dishes and chinaware 
are of a green which blends with the 
woodwork. The floor is old yellow like 
the living room, with a rug in the center. 

The kitchen and pantry combined is a 
well lighted room directly back of the 
dining room. Closets and cabinets on 
each side of the sink facilitate the cook- 
ing, which is done entirely by gas. The 
walls are wainscoted for four feet from 


Dutch milking scene after Cas- 
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KITCHEN 


LIVING 
Room 
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CLoser cioser 


CHAMBER 


HALL 


Sear 


DINING 
Room 


PIAZZA 


the floor with a washable papier mache 
paper, and above the chair rail is a small 
figured wall paper. 

The woodwork of the small chambers 
is finished in white and the wall paper is 
a small figured stripe. On the right of 
the hall is the bathroom, fitted with open 
plumbing, with walls painted light green. 
Adjoining the bathroom is a large cham- 


CHAMBER 
CHAMBER 


SECOND 
FLOOR 


ber, the woodwork of which is enameled 
white. 

The house, including the furnace, cost 
in the neighborhood of two thousand 
dollars. This amount also includes all 
the especially designed furniture which 
was built to match the general scheme. 
The planning and designing throughout 
was that of the owner, a man. 


The dining room 
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A MAN’S HOUSE 


The living room, opposite views 
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Prime rib roast and porterhouse steak or roast 


A Talk with the Marketman 


By T. K. 


66 HERE’S many a poor man to- 
day,” said the marketman, “who 
is struggling along and going 

from bad to worse, because his wife 

spends his money on expensive meats, 

She either doesn’t know how or is too 

shiftless to use cheap cuts and make 

them into good, wholesome stews and 
soups. She will buy canned meats 
often, rather than take the trouble to 
cook meat. Then I see her husband 

waiting for a chance to sit down in a 

crowded restaurant where a ‘dinner’ is 

served for fifteen cents. And the same 
night the whole family goes to a thirty- 

five-cent vaudeville, stopping into a 

night lunch cart on the way home to buy 

a paper box of baked beans for break- 

fast. That’s the way a man’s money 

and health and everything else run 
down. 


“How, on the face of it, can any man 
give a meat dinner for fifteen cents, 
unless he buys meat of the cheapest, 
worst grade and in a condition where 
nobody else wants it? - 

“There’s another thing: In large 
markets, where every scrap has a yalue, 
you often see hamburg steak of a good 
red color piled up in a neat dish and 
marked ‘ten cents a pound.’ If people 
only stopped to think of it they must 
know that no market can buy good meat 
a cent less than ten cents a pound, skin, 
bones and all, so that meat which sells 
for that money has something wrong 
with it. And, as a matter of fact, that 
meat is the very worst leavings, chopped 
up with old fat, and with it an acid is 
mixed which will keep it from spoiling 
or becoming discolored for two or three 
days. Of course, no honest market does 


Hip-bone sirloin steak or roast and Delmonico steak or roast 
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WITH THE 


MARKETMAN 


At the left are two loin chops and in front of them, two rib chops. 


The next two are rib chops 


trimmed, now called French chops. The large piece is a chuck steak or roast, at the left 
of which is a round bone shoulder chop and at the right a blade shoulder chop 


that, but the women go where things are 
cheapest and they feed their husbands 
and children on such stuff. The acid, 
of course, is just as effective to keep the 
meat from digesting as it is to do the 
rest, and so the family get no good from 
it, even if it doesn’t actually poison 
them. 

“Roasts are bought—good ones—and 
after one meal the bone and the rest of 
the meat is thrown away. I don’t know 
whether women are too lazy or whether 
they actually don’t know how to make 
the soups which they could make out 
of so little. See the German women! 
They can make you a meal that is good 
out of a scrap of meat and two or three 
cents’ worth of vegetables. But Amer- 
ican women don’t know how and don’t 
seem to learn. 

“For instance, take a chuck piece of 
beef or a piece of the lower round, and if 
a young housekeeper only thought so, 
she could make some good dishes out of 


it that her husband would enjoy eating, 
a good stew, cooked slowly in the oven, 
a pot roast, beef a la mode or a meat 
pie, and especially good nourishing 
soups. But they think they must have 
steaks and roasts, the best cuts, and if 
not those then they resort to canned 
meats. 

“If the public cooking schools can 
teach such things to the children and the 
mothers, then we shall see things dif- 
ferent in a few years. But if not, I 
don’t know how the poor women are 
going to learn better.” 


THE 


ILLUSTRATIONS on these pages 
include some staple cuts of meat and 


some more expensive ones. The round 
and the chuck steak combine the most 
nourishment with low prices. As pointed 
out from time to time in this magazine, 
a pet extravagance of the American 
people of all classes is the habitual use 
of expensive meats, especially beef. 


Flat-bone or split-bone sirloin steak and upper and lower round steak 
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No laborious effort here for the limbs 


Electricity in the Household 


By C. B. Hayward and Louis E, Broome 


HE first incandescent lighting plant 
in the world was established in New 
York city in 1882. In the com- 

paratively short period since that time 
electrical progress has been such that 
now its greatest refinements arouse uo 
comment. Its applications in the house- 
hold are so numerous as to be deserving 
of a catalog of their own. 

The call bell and the burglar alarm 
are matters of such common knowledge as 
not to call for mention. The latter has 
been brought to a point where it is diffi- 
cult for the would-be housebreaker to 
avoid announcing his presence. Cutting 
the wires will do this, but should they be 
eluded he cannot escape walking on the 
electrie matting concealed under the 
carpet around doors and windows. But it 
is in furnishing not passive but active 
aids to the housekeeper that electricity 
has scored its greatest triumph; for we 
now have electrical cooking, heating, 


ventilation, house telephones and the 
application of the convenient electric 
motor to the driving of sewing machines 
and the like. 

Few cooks realize the extreme waste- 
fulness of the ordinary range, where fuel 
is concerned, scarcely ten per cent of tie 
heat generated being applied to the uten- 
sil. The remainder cscapes up the chim- 
ney or serves to heat the room, an 
advantage in winter, doubtless, but a 
feature that has made the gas range 
popular for summer cooking. The latter 
is far in advance of its predecessor, tlic 
coal stove, in point of economy, but how 
much it falls short of the electrical cook- 
ing apparatus in this respect, is readily 
evident from the photograph showing an 
electric heater and a pot of boiling wat«r 
held in the hand. The heat is concen- 
trated at just the point it is wanted 
under the food and nowhere else. ~ 
The principle upon which all electrical 
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cooking or heat 
generating appa- 
ratus is constructed 
takes advantage of 
the extremely high 
resistance which 
some materials 
present to the pas- 
sage of the electric 
current, and in the 
two systems now on 
the market, one em- 
ploys a coil of high 
resistance, wire or 
metal, and the 
other, sheets or 
strips of mica 
painted with a com- 
pound having the 
same properties. As 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


both can be used in 
any form, the vari- 
ety of purposes to 
which they are applicable is unlimited. 
The complete kitchen equipment shown 
in the photograph includes a teakettle, 


Electric fan, light and power 


The electric flatiron in its heater 


chafing-dish, broiler, saucepan and a 
griddle or toaster, but this does not 
exhaust the assortment, by any means, 
as there are electrical hot water bags, 
sadirons, coffee pots, mil sterilizers, 
radiators and so on, right through the 
list. The table containing the utensils 
is especially constructed for the purpose 
and has a slate top and back, the latter 
eontaining the connections. No tech- 
nical knowledge whatever is required to 
use the apparatus, it merely being neces- 
sary to insert the plug in the socket to 
make the connection and start the heat, 
different degrees being obtainable in 
this system by shifting the small plugs 
on the apparatus itself. Nor, contrary 
to the prevailing opinion, is there any 
danger of shock. A wire is never 
“charged” with electricity, and unless 
the cireuit is completed by coming into 
contact with the return or a ground, 3 e, 
a leak, one wire may be handled with 
impunity. Moreover the standard volt- 
age for incandescent lighting, one 
hundred and ten volts, merely produces 
a slight tingling sensation, as the very 
high resistance of the body permits but 
little current to pass. But the use of 
the apparatus is not confined to a spe- 
cially prepared table, as the chafing-dish 
or any of the utensils may be used on a 
table, sideboard or any place where con- 
nection may be had from the lighting 
fixtures. In the latter case the current 
is turned en and off in the same way as 
for a lamp and that is the end of it; 
for an enumeration of the advantages 
of electrical cooking sounds like an ad 
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high; for instance, the 
kitchen set and table shown 
at foot of this page costs 
from fifty to seventy-five 
dollars installed, and at fif- 
teen cents a kilowatt hour, 
which is the standard min- 
imum rate to the small 
consumer, an outfit of the 
size in question will foot up 
a neat bill for current in 
the course of a month. 

A slight digression‘in ex- 
planation of a few of the 
technicalities of the sub- 
ject and the manner of 
charging for service may 
not be amiss here. A volt 


This saucepan is held in the hand while the water boils 


of the millennium of cookery, no smell, 
smoke, heat, dirt and so on, and the 
hostess may perform her culinary tasks 
gowned in her best. 

It sounds far too good to be true, and 
the natural question is, how much does it 
cost? Just there’s the rub. It is not 
everyone who can afford to discard her 
lowly pots and pans and banish the 
antiquated coal range upon reading this. 
The utensils are of the very best, are 
simple and easily handled and do not 
get out of order, but compared with the 
ordinary ones their price is somewhat 


is the unit of pressure, an 
ampere is the unit of eur- 
rent flow, and one volt by 
one ampere equals one watt, the unit of 
power or work-all, these terms being 
adaptations of the names of scientists, 
Volta and Ampere, famous for their elec- 
trical researches, and James Watt, the 
inventor of the steam engine. A kilo- 
watt is a thousand watts, and a kilowatt 
hour is the use of that’ amount of cur- 
rent for that time. One sixteen-candle 
power lamp consumes fifty-five watts at 
one hundred and ten volts, so that it 
costs approximately fifteen cents an hour 
to burn twenty lamps of this capacity, 
the rate, however, being on a sliding 


Chafing-dish, stove, saucepan, teakettle and broiler 
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scale, so that for large quantities of 
current it is as low as eight cents. The 
current is measured by a meter, which, 
on the whole, is far more accurate than 
the piece of apparatus that makes every 
householder a sworn enemy of the gas 
companies. It must not be thought from 
this, however, that electrical cooking is 
a luxury only within the reach of the 
millionaire. Quite the contrary, there 
are hundreds of installations in homes 
and clubs in all parts of the country, and 
the number is constantly increasing, and 
wherever a low rate is obtainable, elec- 
trical cooking acknowledges no superior 
from any point of view. 

But with electrical heating, while it 
has every advantage of convenience and 
cleanliness in its favor, in fact, is 
equaled by none other in this respect, 
its high cost is apt to be a bar to its 
general adoption for some time to come. 
The question naturally arises, why can 
the cooking be economically done and 
not the heating; is not the principle the 
same? It is, but the very reason which 
makes electrical cooking so efficient, 
makes heating by the same means im- 
practicable at present for ihe ordinary 
householder. The electrical chafing-dish, 
pot, pan, or what you will, concentrates 
the heat where it is needed and saves 
the tremendous waste by radiation of the 
old stove, but this radiation is just what 
is wanted for heating purposes and it 
costs too much to accomplish it on a 
large seale with electricity. Moreover, 
cooking is only done intermittently, 
while heat is needed continuously, and 
this adds greatly to the cost. To illus- 
trate the difference, it need only be men- 
tioned that the chafing-dish shown con- 
sumes but three hundred watts, or suffi- 
cient energy to light five and a half 
incandescent lights of sixteen candle 
power, while the electrical radiators 
require from eight hundred to sixteen 
hundred and fifty watts. 

The electric fan is another invention 
which has proved itself a blessing in 
many ways and has become so univer- 
sally adopted as to scarcely call for com- 
ment. But it is continually being 
improved upon and produced in forms 
that are interesting as well as novel. 
The miniature suspended fan motor 
often used over a table in a sickroom 
is an apt illustration of this. The fan 
itself, while turning at a high speed, 
causes the motor to revolve also, but very 
slowly, so that the breeze is gently swept 
about the room; this and its small size 
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climinates the objectionable feature of 
the large fan blowing directly on one 
spot, which is frequently productive of 
midsummer colds. 

That portion of femininity which is 
given to crimps and other variations of 
fuzzy locks will doubtless take delight 
in the electric curling-iron heater, a 
device for which too much cannot be said 
from the standpoint of cleanliness and 
convenience. It is entirely automatic, 
the heat being turned on by inserting 
the iron and off again by withdrawing it 
ready for use. Some of the leading 
hotels have installed this adjunct for 
the comfort of womankind throughout 
their establishments. 

To the woman who likes to do a bit 
of sewing occasionally, but finds pump- 
ing the treadle too much for her, the 
sewing machine with a motor attached 
will be a revelation, and to the woman 
who sews much it will be a godsend. 
A slight pressure of the foot starts the 
machine at a very slow but regular 
speed, which gradually increases as the 
treadle is pressed down, until the needle 
attains a pace at which none but an 
expert operator can guide the work. The 
controller, shown just under the motor 
in the photograph, is attached directly 
to the treadle and is graduated so that 
any speed may be maintained. Releas- 
ing the pressure of the foot not only 
immediately stops the machine, but 
automatically applies a brake to the 
motor so that the work is under much 
better control than with foot power. 
This motor outfit is readily applicable to 
any sewing machine without further 
change than the removal of the belt 
wheel; screwing the plug of the connect- 
ing cord into the nearest chandelier or 
wall bracket completes the installation, 
and the power is at the service of miladi. 


A House I Visited. By Louis E. Broome 


The householder of small means has 
fought shy of using electricity to light 
his home and do his wife’s little odd 
jobs, on account of the high cost of cur- 
rent. But why should he now? Let me 
describe a visit I made recently to a 
house, which may very well stand as 
representing hundreds of thousands of 
homes. It is true that the lord and 
master of this electrically run menage 
was a very clever practical electrician, 
but that is no reason why the non-tech- 
nical reader should not go and do like- 
wise, and the beauty of it is, that it’s all 
so absurdly simple and convenient. 
When I came in the old grandmother 
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was sitting in a sunny window. She 
might have been dozing, but on a little 
table in front of her was a simple little 
apparatus, consisting of an induction 
coil, run by a single cell chloride accu- 
mulator. She was holding in either 
hand a brass cylinder, and through her 
venerable frame was coursing a mild 
current. This, she assured me, greatly 
benefited her “rheumatics” and improved 
her poor circulation. Her grandson, a 
budding Edison of some fourteen years 
of age, was in his room upstairs with 
his father. The two of them were re- 
winding the armature of a toy motor 
generator, and, on completing the job, 
made it illuminate a tiny electric lamp, 
held in the hand of a model statue of 
Liberty, for my benefit. My first thought 
was, isn’t it rather risky and expensive 
to turn a lad of tender years loose to play 
with electric current strong enough to 
light houses? Then, with glee, the lad 
showed me an ingenious scheme. 

It seems that the house was adjacent 
to street railway tracks. It is, or should 
be, a well-known fact, that the current 
to run the cars, after being born in some 
electric generator in the street railway’s 
power house, starts off on its life’s jour- 
ney along the overhead wires that we of 
the cities are all familiar with. The 
trolley of a passing car intercepts, and 
promptly kidnaps it, to run ite motors. 
This done, the street car has no further 
use for it, and the current’s one aim and 
object in life is to get back to the big 
electric generator as soon as possible, and 
by the most convenient and easiest route. 
This route may be the steel rails them- 
selves, which, in order to encourage free 
and easy traveling, are all joined by wire 
one to another. Sometimes other routes 
are taken, and in this instance, a con- 
venient water main was seized upon. A 
branch of the main led to my friend’s 
house, and again another branch from 
this conducted hot water from the fur- 
nace in the basement to the radiators in 
the rooms. Consequently these were 
charged, very mildly, it is true, but still 
charged. A wire hitched on,the drain 
cock of the radiator in the lad’s room 
supplied current sufficient to run in- 
genious little electrical toys, ring bells, 
light lamps of absurdly small dimen- 
sions, and—I speak from experience— 
give one a sharp shock. 


THERE is nothing in the universe that 
I fear but that I shall not know my 
duty, or shall fail to do it. Mary Lyon. 


Naming the Baby 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


What to name the baby! 
Mamma favored Jane, 
Papa proffered Lois, 
Sister chose Elaine, 
Grandpa wanted Esther, 
Grandma wanted Ann, 
Auntie wanted Sibyl, 
And brother spoke for Nan. 


And out of the discussion, 
As wisest thing to do, 

They compromised on Bertha— 
On Bertha Lucas Crewe; 

And thereby was she christened, 
And thus her name was penned 

Within the household Bible— 
Yet, tell me, to what end? 


For mamma called her “Precious,” 
Papa called her “Pet,” 

Sister called her “Sweetheart,” 
Grandpa called her “Bet,” 

Grandma called her “Skeesicks,” 
Auntie called her “Boo,” 

Brother called her “Dimples”— 
So where was Bertha Crewe? 


“If I Were You” 


By Emery Pottle 


“Tf I were you,” says father, 

“I wouldn’t do so.” 
And it doesn’t make any difference 

what— 

Washing the fur of the old white cat, 
Painting initials on my hat, 
Or breaking stones with my baseball bat. 
He always says, “You’d better not. 

If I were you, I wouldn’t do so.” 


“Tf I were you,” says mother, 

“T wouldn’t do so.” 
And it’s often the things you like a lot. 
“My boy, I’d never be late to school ;” 
“T’d always observe the golden rule”; 
“T wouldn’t play hard—I’d just keep 

cool.” 

She always says. “You'd better not. 

If I were you, I wouldn’t do so.” 


“Tf T were you,” the grown-ups say, 
“T wouldn’t do so.” 

And it doesn’t make any difference what. 

T wouldn’t say, “You’d better not.” 

T’m sure I don’t see how it can be 

They know what they’d do if they were 


me, 
What things I feel and what things ! 


see. 
Tf I were them, I wouldn’t do -o. 
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NTEREST in the glories of feminine 

attire has marked the French race 
from its beginning. It is centered 
on that of the fair sex; because some- 
thing can be made out of it. So the 
French man learns the technique, while 
men of other countries are supremely 
unconscious of anything but the “effect.” 

It is always the pleasant duty of 
a Parisian (usually considerably older 
than his wife) to accompany her to the 
dressmaker’s for the trying-on process 
and to be consulted seriously about 
every flounce, every combination of 
color and every departure from the 
average mode of the moment. His idea 
is that a young married woman may not 
always know how to dress herself, and 
that his greater knowledge of the world 
may be of service to her in those del- 
icate distinctions which mark out the 
woman of the high world who must 
renounce overaccentuation—the very 
vice of dressing, in his point of view— 
it she wishes to adhere to the strict 
conventionality of her class. The as- 
tonishment, or at least amusement, 
which many American women show 
when, on a visit to their couturier, they 
observe the deference paid to madame’s 
husband’s opinions, shows at once the 
difference in this respect between the 
two civilizations, 

We sometimes hear it whispered that 
Paris is losing her vogue as arbitress 
ot the world’s fashions, but there are no 
material signs that this is the truth; 
there has been no notable decline in the 
number of American women of all ages 
who apply to the Parisian couturier 
(note by the way, the gender), and the 
patronage from the rest of the world is 
it anything inereased. When it comes 
to a question of simple good taste it is 
doubtful if, with all their acknowledged 
beauty, chie and their instinctive 
knowledge of how to wear a gown, the 
American woman is as clever as her 
Parisian sister. 

Some years ago the English woman 
invented the tailored costume. The era 
was one of sports and the tailored style 
suited the woman who indulged in 
them. The tailor-made was_ therefore 
carried to an extreme, and for some 
reason or other (for it must at first have 
gone against the grain of the Paris- 


Paris Fashions as Viewed by a Man 


By Gaston de Chaumont, Paris 


ienne) was carried to some lengths in 
Paris, where at one time one was sure 
to meet even our most fashionably 
dressed women wearing plain coat and 
skirt costumes in the afternoon. All 
this has now been changed and none of 
the Paris mondaines appear to-day in 
such a garb unless it be in the early 
morning. For the afternoon there is 
now always the gown “de style,” of silk, 
costly embroidered muslins and _ laces. 
Simplicity or even the slightest appear- 
ance of simplicity is now shunned at the 
races, at the restaurants or at garden 
parties. Even at home the well-dressed 
woman appears in a costume comprising 
as elaborate laces and embroideries as 
would be expected on an evening gown. 

This is as it should be, for the ap- 
proach to men’s dress represented by 
the severe lines and cut of the tailor- 
made was a backward step, from an 
artistic standpoint, and the new fash- 
ions are essentially feminine. 

The Parisienne is also responsible for 
another beneficial change: a corset 
which well defines the figure and forms 
a marked contrast to the blousy style 
which has hitherto been adopted. Again 
we see a tapering waist line and a firmly 
held bust; a silhouette which has been 
lost to sight for some years and for 
whose reappearance we have perhaps to 
thenk the recent revival of the historic 
modes, 

All in all, the Parisienne was never 
more daintily gowned than she is to-day. 
Hats, with their long searf veils; full 
sleeves, draping the upper arm but 
revealing the soft curve of the wrist; 
flowing skirts that fall in a multitude 
of fascinating curves, and, above all, 
the richest of materials and the most 
harmonious combinations of colors—all 
this presents the acme of feminine 
daintiness. We have gone back to the 
old models, to the time of La Pompa- 
dour and the beauties of the Directoire, 
and have wisely chosen here and there, 
blending and combining with unerring 
skill and taste. Paris cou/furiers now 
vie with one another, not in producing 
models that will tempt the purses of rich 
parvenus, but in bringing forth artistic 
creations that will delight the eyes of 
artists and appeal to the taste of the 
connoisseur. 
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The Fireman 


Approved Methods from the Experience of Masculine Readers 


Feeding the Fire 


Our coal bill was materially lightened 
last winter through following the direc- 
tions of an experienced railroad engineer, 
such directions as are followed by the 
firemen on that particular road. Have a 
good, bed of coals, he said, and when 
adding fuel, shovel on one side only, cov- 
ering a little less than half their surface. 
Put in as much coal as experience may 
show necessary. Have the coal reason- 
ably fine, do not use coarse lumps. Next 
time put in fuel on the other side. In 
this way the heat from the live coals 
tends to make coke of the fresh fuel, con- 
suming the gases and smoke. Less draft 
is needed to start the fire; also less of the 
fuel goes to waste in gas or smoke and as 
a consequence there is less gas and dirt 
in the furnace room and house. In case 
large lumps are used to keep the fire, a 
good way is to scatter slack over the 
lump, or lumps, as the slack tends to hold 
the fire longer and the lump tends to 
prevent the slack from forming clinkers. 
M. L. Fuller. 


Two Dampers 


When we moved into our new house, 
the hot air heating apparatus was in 
perfect order and kept the house warm 
and comfortable, even in the coldest 


weather. The coal burned up quickly, 
however, no matter how carefully the 
dampers were regulated. The coal bills 
were discouraging and very much too 
high, as it required four or five tons a 
month to give the required heat, sixty- 
eight to seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 
Upon studying the furnace I found 


but one damper in the smoke pipe, which 
at all times was unbearably hot, even 
where the pipe entered the chimney, 
The furnace and chimney were about ten 
feet apart and connected with a smoke 
pipe that pitched upward at an angle to 
reach the flue hole. The draft was very 
strong-and drew through the single 
damper with a slight roaring sound, in- 
dicating that a large volume of heat was 
going up the chimney instead of remain- 
ing in the dome to heat the air that cir- 
culated about it. As a solution, I liad 
the furnace man put another damper in 
the pipe, nearer the furnace, with the 
result that the house was as warm, if not 
warmer, the fire kept better and the fol- 
lowing months the coal bill was a little 
more than half that of the first month, 
or a saving of one ton and a half a month, 
at an outlay of seventy-five cents for an 
extra damper, and a little common sense 
in using both damperse J. H. A. 


Starting the Fire 


When your fire refuses to burn on 
damp mornings, instead of pouring kero- 
sene on, try putting a newspaper in the 
ashpan, under the grate, and lighting it. 
The fire will often burn readily. C. B. 


Ashes as Fuel 


Within my home basement, the friend 
of warmest winter attachment is the hot 
water heater; the coal bin, of course, 
a close second. As the springtime ap- 
proached, I learned to treat my ashpan as 
a valuable silent partner. Having banked 
my fire at night with ashes, and found 
these to have largely disappeared the 
next morning, I wondered whether they 
had not burned; and, if so, given off heat. 
Ergo, I resolved to burn my ashes. Havy- 
ing served one youthful year as heijer 
in a blacksmith shop, I had learned that 
slack, under good draft, burned better 
wet than dry. So I put the day’s ashes 
into a shallow box, turned the sprinkler 
on them, and after the early morning fire 
had burned to a good hot bed, I shoveled 
in the damp ashes several inches deep, 
and repeated this through the day; then 
at bedtime I put in coal and banked it 
with ashes for the night. Thus for three 
weeks, with the thermometer ranging 
from ten to twenty below freezing, not 
one pound of ashes was removed to the 
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THE FIREMAN 


ash heap, but every handful was returned 
to the bosom of its maker. ‘This experi- 
ence was with hard coal, and I expect 
next winter to heat my home with half 
the coal of last winter. J.C. A. , 


A Great Saving 

Two winters ago, when buying coal 
was much like purchasing diamonds, I, 
not having keen able to lay in my sup- 
ply in the summer, owing to repairs in 
the house, purchased two tons of fine soft 
coal, I used the usual size of furnace 
coal, but at night I covered my fire with 
two shovelfuls of soft coal instead of 
five of hard coal. In the morning I 
opened the drafts and in a few moments 
the house was warm. As my fire never 
went out, I saved six tons of hard coal 
and fully a load of wood. My house has 
about thirty rooms to heat. All cinders 
from the furnace I sifted, dampened 
them a little and we used them in the 
range, saving three tons of coal there, 
so according to our estimate, we are a 
load of wood and nine tons of coal “to 
the good” by the purchase of two tons of 
soft coal. Thomas Nelson. 


To Save Stovepipe 
The inside of a stovepipe where coal is 


used becomes coated with a gray powder, 


which is dry sulphurous acid. This does 
not act on the iron until the pipe is taken 
down or the fire is out; it then quickly 
zbsorbs moisture and is very destructive 
t» stovepipes. To prevent this damage 
vy och the inside of the pipes with soda 
water to neutralize the acid, and, if con- 
venient, place a piece of unslaked lime 
inside. E. B. Swift. 
Emptying the Ashes 

While visiting a family near Boston 
1 “discovered” two ingenious arrange- 
ments for lightening housework which I 
think might be more widely adopted. 
One is an arrangement for emptying the 

hes from the kitchen range directly 
into the cellar. A good-sized hole is 
made in the bottom of the stove directly 
underneath the fire box, and closed by a 
slide. A chute (in this case an old 
stovepipe) leads from this through the 
floor into the eellar, extending nearly 
to the cellar bottom, leaving room under 
the end to put a coal hod. When the 
slide is opened the ashes are deposited 
in the hod or other receptacle without 
the trouble or annoyance of taking them 
out into the kitchen. The plumber will 
want to put in a damper instead of a 
slide but don’t let him, a damper will 


clog and break, while a slide works 
perfectly. 

Another contrivance is a wooden chute 
about a foot square from the bathroom 
on the second floor to the laundry in the 
basement. By this dirty clothes are 
very easily sent down where they belong. 
A. H. Keeler. 

My Ash Sifter 

An ash sifter, which I made myself, 
has been such a saving in both labor 
and fuel, that I am glad to tell other 
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householders about it, and its construec- 
tion. The plan shows the front, side and 
back. The wood used consisted of pieces 
which were around furniture that had 
been packed for shipment. I bought 
twenty-three cents’ worth of one-half- 
inch mesh galvanized wire screening and 
two cents’ worth of staples. I take the 
ashes out of the furnace in a big shovel 
and put them in the mouth part and as 
fast as I put them in they sift down in 
a pile in front of the sieve, while the 
ashes go through into the drawer inside 
(a). It works as well as any six-dollar 
ash sifter and the actual cost was 
twenty-five cents. An old box will 
serve. Louis W. Bauer. 
The Smoking Stove 

Everyone knows how stoves smoke 
when they’ve been unused for some tiine. 
I’ve seen people driven outdoors and 
forced to throw water on the smoking 
wood to stop the nuisance. The chimney 
seems to be filled with dead, heavy air 
which resists and resents disturbance. 
But it ean be gently moved and a!l trou- 
ble averted by my proved plan. Take a 
newspaper and crushing it in your hands 
into inflammable softness, put on top of 
the oven plate as near the mouth of the 
stovepipe leading into the chimney as 
possible. Light it, and the flame will 
gently force a passage upward, leaving 
room for the large volume of smoke 
attendant upon the building of a real 
fire. It has never failed me. It saves 
lots of toil and trouble. S, C. P. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Husband’s Share 


By M. C. W, 


How should a man help his wife in the 
multifarious duties which arise in the 
management of a well-kept household ¢ 
The average man, who is unable to keep 
a servant, generally resents the accusa- 
tion of being inconsiderate, but is he 
not‘ Nay, is he not addicted to that 
crowning vice of mankind, selfishness ? 

I first began housekeeping as a young 
teacher on a very moderate salary. I 
considered it my duty to rise early 
enough to have the fire made and the 
kettle on when my wife came down. 
There I considered my share in the 
housework ended. I then looked over 
my lessons or read for pleasure, until 
breakfast was ready. As soon as it was 
over, my wife began her morning’s work 
and I went to school, often an hour 
before school time, though the distance 
was less than a quarter of a mile. I 
found myself more contented alone in 
my schoolroom than in my study at 
home, interrupted by my wife’s ceaseless 
goings to and fro. 

When I reached home at noon lunch- 
eon was ready. After eating this I re- 


turned at once to school, though we had 


a recess of two hours. My excuse was 
the urgency of my work. The fact was 
I hated to sit idly at home while my wife 
seemed to have so much to do. It never 
occurred to me to help her. In fact, I 
thought I was overworked in my own 
profession. But she always seemed 
more tired at night than I was end re- 
tired early. I studied as a rule until 
after 11 o’clock. 

Toward Thanksgiving, I began to 
realize that I was having very little of 
my wife’s society and that housekeeping 
was not what, as lovers, we had pic- 
tured it to be. But when I expressed 
regret that she had to work so hard, she 
said she was only doing her duty, and 
that she did not find it hard. Her 
answer did not satisfy me, but I saw no 
way of remedying the difficulty, so I 
said no more. Soon, however, an inci- 
dent occurred that was to solve the prob- 
lem very satisfactorily. 

I had always been very fond of south- 
ern beaten biscuit. As my wife did not 
know how to make them, I wrote to my 
mother for a recipe. My wife found 
that, although the process was, in itself, 
quite simple, the physical exertion was 
too great, so the attempt was given up. 
One morning I was up earlier than usual 


and while making the fire I felt a long- 
ing for beaten biscuit greater than that 
of Hercules for pea soup. Why could I 
not make them? I could at least try. 
Sd try I did. As I indulged oceasion- 
ally in woodworking, my wife was not 
alarmed at the pounding, though I 
wrecked the rolling pin. To be sure I 
would beat them enough, I counted the 
blows until I had passed the thousand 
mark. My attempt was a_ success. 
Breakfast was ready ahead of time— 
bacon and eggs, oatmeal, beaten biscuit 
and cofiee. My camping experiences 
were of some service to me, except in 
preparing the oatmeal. Fortunately, | 
found the directions for cooking this 
printed on the box. My wife’s surprise 
when she came down was decidedly 
tinged with pleasure. For my part, | 
was so well pleased with my efforts that 
I wiped the dishes for her. Then we sat 
down and joked so long about our unex- 
pected acquisition of a chef, that I came 
near being late to school. It seemed like 
the first real morning I had spent, since 
I had been married. 

In the course of the autumn I evolved 
a system whereby I could get part of the 
breakfast, help with the morning’s work 
and have a half hour’s chat before school 
time. By keeping the pail full of water 
and by plying the mop on the floors twice 
a week, dnstead of allowing my wife to 
spend two half days a week down on her 
knees, scrubbing them, I discovered that 
she could find time to take an hour’s 
walk in the afternoon and devote a part 
of each evening to reading. 

This experiment was begun several 
years ago and I have never found that it 
interfered with my school work in the 
least, nor has my willingness to hie!p 
been taken advantage of, to cause me to 
do more than my just proportion. 1 
have found that this is the only way in 
which a man who cannot afford to keep 
a servant can enjoy to the extent he 
should his wife’s society. 
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On Pace 322 of this issue, first col- 
umn, certain facts were omitted con- 
cerning the stray electricity from the 
wires outside. This is technically known 
as “shunted current” and its volume 
would be from two to twelve amperes, 
and the pressure from one to seven volts. 
A circuit was accomplished by a wire 
to the screw socket of an empty electric 
lamp fixture in the room. No one wes 
a penny the poorer, no batteries were 
necessary. 
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¥ Who can give our readers “points” 
from their experience in home dress- 
making? There are certain operations, 
it is said, which can be carried- out 
only after thorough practice, which 
cannot be taught. Is this true? If-so, 
what are these operations? What are 
the little “kinks,” or large ones, which 
ean be taught? Is there a knack of 
cutting, fitting or finishing which can be 
learned by description? Is it difficult 
to adapt paper patterns to individual 
needs? What treatment should be given 
different kinds of goods? Prizes will 
be awarded for the best “Discovery” 
paragraphs answering these questions 
and similar ones, or taking up any 
problem in home dressmaking. There 
will be three cash prizes of five dollars 
each, and five cash prizes cf two dollars 
ach; twenty-five dollars in all. The 
answers may take up a single question, 
or more than one. Only one prize will 
be awarded to one person. The contest 
will remain open until November 1, 
1904. Address the “Discovery Editor.” 


¥ Slices of apple spread with cream 
checse have been served repeatedly at a 
great hotel in New York of late, in 
luncheons. J. 


¥ My part in the cooking consists of 
such jobs as shelling the lobster. Those 
who are fortunate enough to le ae- 
quainted with that luxury of the sea 
may also be acquainted with the ineon- 
venience of cracking one open when 
there is nothing better than a_ stove 
handle for a hammer and an unsubstan- 
tinl cast iron sink or a cutting board 
for a block. Even though you possess 
a hammer or hatchet and an anvil to 
operate on, the first blow is likely to 
squirt a quantity of salt water over you 
and does not always crack the more or 
less pliable shell, although it is pretty 
ecrtain to bruise the delicate meat 
within, I have found that that common- 


Written this month by men, without assistance from ‘the other side of the house”’ 


est kitchen utensil, an ordinary can 
opener, is also the handiest thing for 
ripping open the shell of a lobster. This 
operation can be performed over the sink, 
so as to catch the liquid, and where there 
is a stream of running waicr to wash out 
the waste material. M. C. Dean. 


¥ I frequently wash the dishes and yet 
never put my hands in the dishwater, 
On a hook by the dishpan hangs a pair 
of old shears about eight inches in 
length, and with them in my right hand 
as if going to cut with them I grab up 
the cloth from the hot water wiih the 
points and manipulate it as well as L 
could with the hand, besides I can get 
into deep articles and scrub where the 
hand would not go. I could use boiling 
hot water if necessary, for the dishes 
need not be touched with the left hend 
till they are pushed up partly out of the 
water with the covered points of the 
shears. This seems a little thing to 
write about, but I know that if all the 
readers of Goop TlousekrerisG who wash 
dishes would try it a counle of times 
they would never do it in any other way, 
and there would be sone hundreds of 
thousands of pretty, soft hands in the 
country. I do not think any!hing cou'd 
be manufactured to be used for this pur- 
pose that would be any bet‘er than any 
old pair of shears. Try it everybody. 


F. F. 


¥ Go away, sisters of the household, and 
let your husband keep house for a few 
weeks. Here at home I had been im- 
portuned for a long time to put up a 
shelf for the lamys, to put shelves in a 
closet over the kitchen mantel for irons 
and soap, ete, ete. I intended to do it 
all but didn’t see any especial need of 
haste. But after moving lamps from 
sink to table and from closet to sink, 
and hunting irons and other articles of 
everyday use from up attie and down 
cellar, I saw. The shelves were put up 
and several other conveniences, such as a 
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closet under the sink and a new corner 
clothes closet—since no one was there to 
hand me my garments—and a row of 
nails on the back of the attic door for 
outside garments. S. C. P. 


® A hot water bag—do not more than 
half fill it, and be sure to squeeze out 
the air before screwing down the stopper 
—is a baby’s comforter, and a drop or 
two of an essence of pepsin in half a 
teaspoon of weak peppermint waiter is 
nectar when he has colic. A. F. Erd- 
mann, M D. 


® I have found that when a door or win- 

dow sticks, and is hard to open, a little 

lard or vaseline applied to the part which 

o_o will often make it open easily. 


¥ We always open fruit which comes in 
tin cans twenty-four hours ahead of the 
time of using, at our house. The fruit 
is taken out and put on the stove in a 
porcelain stewpan with a little sugar. 
We then let it come to a boil, but do not 
let it boil, which would break the skins 
or otherwise disintegrate the fruit; then 
let it stand to get thoroughly cool. This 
process makes it richer and more pala- 
table. J. 


¥ I arranged in our kitchen a very simple 
and adjustable support for an ironing 
board, which 
should do away 
with the neces- 
sity of clearing 
the kitchen table. 
This was done by 
attaching to the 
wall of the back 
kitchen, four 
feet distant from 
each other, two 
boards about six 
inches wide and 
two feet long, 
which could be 
let down as a 
horizontal rest 
for an ironing 
board, and when 
not in use could 
be hooked back 
to the wall. 
These boards are 
screwed to the wall by hinges on the 
upper side, while a hinge on the under 
side attaches to the outer end of 
each an upright leg of sufficient length 
to reach the floor. Any permanent sup- 
port like the end of a bench or <able 
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would of course be a good substitute for 
one of these adjustable supports, and 
the other could be made to match it in 
hight. William H. Ward. 


¥ This is a favorite dessert of ours, and 
is especially simple and dainty for a 
luncheon or children’s party. Or it 
can be substituted for Roman punch in 
a course dinner by those who do not 
approve of the use of brandy in cooking. 
Mix one quart of milk and one pint of 
grape juice, and sweeten to taste. Freeze 
in a two-quart freezer, which it will fill 
when frozen. Serve in frappe glasses. 
Sam A. Hamilton. 


#1 made a simple stand for photographs 
out of a piece of tin—aluminum is better 


‘ 


because it is easier to cut and keeps 
cleaner—by cutting a tongue into one 
end and then, after turning up the whole 
end at a right angle, setting the photo- 
graph between the tongue and the tips. 
The length of the plate and the hight 
of the uprights depend upon the size and 
weight of the photograph. Cut lines a 
and turn up whole end on line b; bend 
tongue back or forward to form the slit 
into which the photograph is slipped. 
A. F, Erdmann, M D. 


¥ Children naturally are truthful, but 
the punishment received by them as a 
result of their truth-telling leads them 
to falsify. Ask Johnnie if he helped 
himself to the pie. He answers, the first 
time truthfully and receives punishment. 
Tf he is not a natural-born fool the next 
time he is interrogated as to forbidden 
acts, especially if he sees anger in the 
eye and slipper in the hand of the inter- 
rogator, he glibly answers in the nega- 
tive. Can one blame him? We use 
either too much or not enough corporal 
punishment. Solomon had ample rea- 
son, no doubt, for his “spare the rod and 
ruin the child,” proverb, but he had so 
many that he did not have the time to 
try moral suasion, before resorting to 
the rod. Negro children are the great- 
est liars. Why? Because their parents 


deal out summary and brutal punish- 
ments. The confession of a fault or 
disobedience does not receive proper 
consideration, Children soon forget 
punishment. They live in the present, 
not past or future. The present appeals 
to them, past punishments are forgotten, 
fear of the future is not thought of till 
the wrongful act is committed. Too often 
the misdeeds of the child are only repe- 
titions of what it has seen the parent do; 
lack of diplomacy allows it to commit 
the wrong before the public or at an in- 
opportune time. William F. Adams. 


» For years I had been puzzled over the 
razor strop problem. I had tried two- 
dollar ones and one-dollar ones; but the 
more I would strop my razor the duller 
it would get. A few days ago I made a 
discovery. In desperation I tried the 
back of my black razor case and to my 
astonishment in less than two minutes 
I had the keen edge. Try it and push 
the good thing along. Louis Green 
Munford. 


» During the egg famine last winter 
and consequent high prices of eggs, I had 
my wife try making our morning muffins 
and gems without the usual egg, using 
more milk and butter and beating hard 
several minutes with a wooden spoon 
until the mixture was very light. Most 
women are born conservatives and abhor 
innovation, and it seemed sacrilege in- 
deed that a mere man should dare to 
tamper with a time-honored recipe. This 
particular woman knew it was simply 
wasting good material, but she now 
acknowledges that we could not possibly 
tell the difference in results were it not 
for lack of the slight color which the 
egg gives. We tried griddlecakes with 
a like success. W. H. Browne. 


¥ When the baby is suffering from the 
too common bowel disorders prevalent 
in the summer—the so-called “second 
summer” troubles—it is a source of 
great satisfaction to know that green 
corn is practically a specific. The corn 
is boiled on the cob, the rows then split 
and the hearts of the kernels scraped out 
and seasoned as usual with salt, never 
with pepper. These hearts of kernels are 
then fed to the sick child in moderate 
quantities—two to four teaspoons every 
three to five hours. It must ke freshly pre- 
pared each time. This is to be used in 
conjunction with proper dietary regula- 
tions as to milk, ete. This may seem a 
most hazardous performance on first con- 
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sideration. It did to me, and I am a 
physician who studies children and their 
ailments almost exclusively, but for 
seven years it has been my constant prac- 
tice to prescribe it whenever obtainable, 
and rarely to use any medicine other 
than this. The knowledge came to me 
through my mother, who, she told me, 
used it for my baby illnesses more years 
ago than I care to think about. I have 
used it in turn on my children, and now 
pass iton. John C. Laurens, M D. 


¥ TI was troubled with indigestion and 
was advised to eat my meals without 
drink of any kind. I did so and my 
stomach rarely bothers me now. I doc- 
tored quite a little before for it, but 
have not had to since I made the experi- 
ment. C. B. 


® As manager of a manufacturing plant, 
it has become a habit with me to keep 
a constant lookout for places where time 
can be saved or where a laborious opera- 
tion can be made to demand less from 
the operator, that he may have more 
energy to devote to other work. Going 
from such an occupation to my home, it 
is natural that I should notice the de- 
fects in kitchen machinery—that the 
slipping of the cogs, for instance, in even 
the best made mayonnaise mixer or egg 
beater, should seem to me to be a waste 
that ought to be instantly stopped. 
Again, the sight of my wife rubbing 
with all her strength to clean and polish 
silverware makes me wonder whether I 
would be satisfied to pay a man for work- 
ing in that way if we had such work to do. 


As a result of thought on this line I got 
a little water motor (a) of a kind which 
can easily be attached to the cold water 
faucet of any kitchen sink. By means 
of a flexible shaft (b) such as is used 
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on dental instruments, one can get 
enough power to run a beater (c) at a 
high rate of speed. The beating can be 
done at any point within three feet of 
the motor. -For polishing silver, we have 
a foot power grinding machine such as is 
used in every machine shop, with the 
difference that the usual emery wheel is 
replaced by a jeweler’s bufling wheel of 
‘anton flannel. This machine cuts down 
the time and effort necessary in cleaning 
silver about one-half, at the same time 
giving a more brilliant and mere perma- 
nent polish, F, A. Kaiser. 


¥ If the housekeeper or maid be much 
taller than the average, it is suggested 
that the kitchen sink be placed high 
enough to enable her to perform her 
duties without stooping. The sink in 
my house was placed four and one-half 
inches higher than those in general and 
thus saves many backaches. Set tubs 
should be treated in a like manner. 


A. E. R. 


¥ Having been troubled for months by 
mice getting into drawers of bureaus, 
chiffoniers and sideboard, and destroying 
the contents, I thought of a plan that 
would protect our linens. I got some 
zine and cut it to fit close, and tacked to 
the bottom of each piece of furniture. 
This was over a year ago; since then we 
have not had any trouble from the little 
pests. The zine should be tacked to the 
under sides of bureau, ete, not to the 


drawers. M. D. E. 


¥ Miniature clothesbars for drying and 
airing baby’s wardrobe can be set over 


the register without retarding the flow 
of heat in the room and at the same time 
this gives the clothing the full benefit of 
the hot air. They are made of pine lath 
three-eighths by one and three-eighths. 
The size of the round bars is about one- 
half inch and they are cut down at the 
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ends to pass through a_ three-eighth- 
inch hole in the end pieces. The outside 
ends of the crossbars are fastened by 
small brads driven through the edge of 
the end pieces, leaving the bar free on 
the inside end piece, thus allowing the 
rack to be closed when not in use. 
&. G. 


¥ The value of basting in the cooking of 
a fish is a secret long since learned by 
the Maine guides. The fish par excel- 
lence is one broiled before, not over, a 
clear brisk fire, thin strips of bacon or 
pork being fastened so that the fat try- 
ing out will continually run down over 
the broiling fish, Waldo. 


¥ One of the things a man finds difficult 
to understand is the non-absorptive 
quality of the material used for hand 
towels. We should as soon think of 
using notepaper with a high finish for 
blotting purposes as to expect a finely 
woven fabric for wiping the hands and 
face. Life is too short to spend in rub- 
bing the moisture from the skin by 
means of friction. The coarse towels 
which karge corporations’ furnish their 
employees take up the water very rap- 
idly, in other words, are good “blotters,” 
which might well be duplicated at home 
for the men and boys. J. 


¥ Through the aid of instructions given 
us by a man who had been in the tele- 
phone business, my brother and cousin 
and I have made a telephone from our 
house over to my aunt’s house, about a 
quarter of a mile. We used Number 
19 common smooth steel wire, two tin 
fruit cans, the quart size, two eight- 
penny nails, leather straps one-half inch 
wide and four inches long, and beeswax. 
First cut a hole one-quarter inch in 
diameter in the bottom of each ean, and 
after running the wire through a hole 
in the wall put it through the hole in the 
ean and fasten to one of the nails, with 
its head eut off. The nail lies against 
the bottom of the can, the wire must 
pass through the center of the hole, and 
the bottom of the can rests against the 
wall with a couple of half-inch blocks of 
wood between the bottom of the can and 
the wall. The wire should be stretched 
as tight as possible and must not have 
any bends in it or short crooks, and it 
must not touch against anything solid, 
like trees or poles. The straps of leather 
are used for supports instead of glass in- 
sulators, and they must be well waxed on 
one side with beeswax or shoemaker’s 
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wax. Cut a hole in each end, double into 
a loop around wire with the waxed side 
inside, run a strong string through the 
holes in the ends and fasten the string to 
a tree or anything that is convenient for 
a support; or if poles are set, nail a cross- 
piece at top to tie string to, as the wire 
must not touch anything solid. Do not 
use more of the loops than necessary to 
hold up the wire. Instead of a bell, tap 
on the can to eall up the other end of the 
line and it can be heard all over the 
house, and then talk into the end of the 
can, A. M. 


My open-front-and-back shirts are 
mended by the official seamstress when 
the front buttonholes give way, by stitch- 
ing the bosom together permanently, 
putting on a patch and making in it a 
new buttonhole. This avoids the diffi- 
cult and profitless task of putting on a 
new collar band. F. K. Farr. 


¥ My wife was presented with a very 
valuable shell back comb, which had the 
happy faculty of slipping out every little 
while. I had a hole bored in the upper 
right hand corner, to which was attached 
a neat gold chain, and at the other end 
ef which was a shell hairpin. Friends 
of my wife have adopted the suggestion. 


Henry L. McCaffrey. 


¥ The “Discovery” printed a year or 
more ago concerning the use of lead 
upon a razor strap, has proved of value 
to me, but it needs an additional word. 
A strap treated daily or frequently to a 
light coating of lead, rubbed on from a 
strip of the metal, will become hard 
and gritty after a time unless washed. I 
have not been obliged to have my razor 
ground since taking up the use of the 
lead. My plumber gave me a small strip 
of the metal, on which I scrape a fresh 
edge before rubbing upon the strap. 
Mercator. 


® Hang at least one picture in your 
kitchen.in such a place that it will meet 
your eye a score of times daily. Let it 
be a landscape or a figure or a picture 
“that tells a story,” only be sure that it 
is not a scene that reproduces something 
of the daily routine. If practicable, 
change the picture for another once a 
week or month. Good prints of the 
best pictures can be had as low as one 
cent each. Take a look at the picture 
often, seeing what it means, or rather 
realizing each time what it says to you 
personally. This will break up the 
monotony, which is the deadliest thing 
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about housework and some other occu- 
pations, and will help to prevent the 
formation of the “fixed idea” which is 
the seed of most mental and emotional 
troubles. Just try this for a month, and 
report. “Your money back” if you don’t 
find this a suggestion to be thankful 
for—always bearing in mind that “the 
point of this suggestion lies in the appli- 
cation of ii.” Luke Lavender. 


* As soon as a baby can sit up it may be 
carried more easily, when necessary, by 
making a seat for it with the hands 
folded at arm’s length, palms up, down 
in front of the body. This is well 
adapted to country walks where the baby 
must be carried in field or woods. 
G. 3 


¥ A novel and useful contrivance which 
we improvised for our nursery and its 
convenience, now constitutes a necessity. 
It is made of laths, dressed on both sides, 
cross pieces and two end pieces of pine 
seven-eighths by one and one-half, with 


hinged gate at the end to fit a six-foot 
couch, It is fastened to the wall at 
both ends with hook—the two end pieces 
touching the floor and the one nearest 
the gate having a screw (a) into the 
couch frame to hold it steady. The laths 
or pickets come down a trifle below the 
top of the couch. The necessary shects 
and blankets are spread and in cold 
weather a blanket cr comfort thrown 
over the fence to keep off the drafts. 
The frame is detachable and can be 
folded up and set out of sight when 
desired. J. L. H. 


¥ The sewing machine is provided with 
a screwdriver and an oil can. Wonders 
can be performed with these tools. In 
an average house five years old, six doors 
out of ten will not work properly. Ten 
minutes on each door will fix most cases. 
The door has sagged a little, so the bolts 
can’t run into their accustomed sockets 
in the catch. Open the door, loosen the 
screws in the bottom hinge and drive 
wooden wedges in between the hinge 
plate and the door. The door is warped 
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so that the part carrying the lock does 
not shut in far enough to reach the 
catch. Pry off the “stop,” or strip that 
is nailed to the door facing. Shut the 
door till the ‘bolts catch; then nail the 
stop back in a new position, close up to 
the door. The door is shrunk until the 
bolts will not reach out far enough to 
eatch. Take the screws out of the catch 
plate and put pasteboard behind it. The 
door won’t shut tight without turning 
the knob. Try a drop of sewing machine 
oil on the sloping side of the bolt, so it 
will slip easily when it strikes the catch. 
The door squeaks. Put a drop of sew- 
ing machine oil on each joint of each 
hinge. Work the door back and forth 
till the oil works in and the squeak stops. 
Then wipe the oil off. E. W. T. 


® After some trouble with the laundress 
over missing articles, we began making 
out the laundry list in duplicate by the 
aid of a piece of carbon paper from my 
desk. It has worked. Sometimes the copy 
which we send with the laundry comes 
back with the items checked, showing 
that it has been used for the proper 
purpose. F, K. Farr. 


¥I was just ready to develop somo 
films one evening, when I discovered that 

the pipe leading 
rn from the sink in 
my small dark 
room was 
clogged. It was 
annoying, espe- 
cially as no 
plumber could 
be had at that 
hour. After 
some experi- 
menting, I sue- 
ceeded in impro- 
vising force- 
pump, which 
made things 
right in no time. 
An empty baking 
powder box, 
one large enough 
to cover all the 
small holes lead- 
ing into the 
pipe—a sash cur- 
tain rod and 
the lid of a 
slightly smaller tin box were the para- 
phernalia, With the ice pick, I made 
in the bottom of the box a hole (a), 
large enough to receive the rod; I then 
placed the cover of the small box (b) 


inside and rammed it in with a good- 
sized wet cloth (c). Placing the box, 
inverted, over the sink spout, I in- 
serted the rod (d) at a and with a 
quick pressure drove down the cover 
and packing. The result was a clear 
pipe, and more than once since then 
has this device proved itself a friend in 
need, Edward Draper, 


¥TI want to tell you what I saw my 
mother use for.a rolling pin when we 
were camping—nothing more or less 
than a bottle filled with cold water. It 
answered the purpose nicely. 


C. B. 


¥ Our boys’ feet were so tender that they 
could not walk with comfort along the 
brook to their paddling pool. Along 
the margin of the pool was a bed of 
sharp stones which occasionally cut their 
feet. We marked out on light pine board 
from an o!d box an outline of their feet 
and they whittled them out. With an 
old leather strap and some two-pointed 
tacks sandals were made which answered 
the purpose admirably. To give the 
sandals a better purchase on the wet 
rocks, they were scored diafonally across 
the bottom, Alpine. 


¥ More table room was needed in our 
apartment. I had a limited carpenter's 
outfit—a hammer and a screw driver and 
a multum-in-parvo. I purchased a 
molding board at a department store. 
This was of hard wood, about thirty 
inches long by twenty inches wide, and 
experience taught that it was the best 
thing I could have obtained, because it 
had cross pieces at the end which kept it 
from warping. (Various sizes of these 
boards are sold so that one can obtain a 
larger or a smaller one, according as space 
or purpose dictates.) Toward each end 
of the edge I attached brass hinges and 
then screwed these into the side wall of 
the kitchen, about table hight, and so the 
board would swing up. To keep it from 
swinging too far down and breaking off 
the hinges, I used some brass wire chain, 
nailing one end at the outer edge on each 
side of the board and the other end re- 
spectively to the wall above. These 
should be just long enough to be taut 
when the table is let down, and thus 
divide the weight with the hinges. In 
order to keep the table up when not in 
use, I bought an elbow catch with a 
little iron - late, the latter being fastened 
on the front edge of the board and the 
catch to the wall. Altogether the tab'e 
is simply made, inexpensive and very 
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convenient. The total cost to me was 
fifty cents for the board, five cents for 
the elbow catch and ten cents for the 
hinges. I had the chain in the house, 
but suppose it would cost about five 
cents. I had no gimlet and _ finally 
struck upon the scheme of driving in 
nails and then pulling them out. Even 
then I had trouble until I thought of 
using soap on the screws, which made 
them go in much more easily. J. 58. J. 


¥ The best Roquefort cheese I ever ate, 
according to my notion, was some which 
my “better two-thirds” had mashed up 
with butter and tinctured liberally with 
rum in order to prevent it from spoiling. 
The cheese had no flavor of rum, nor yet 
did it taste like ordinary Roquefort; it 
had a new flavor all its own which was 


delectable. E. T. 


® The oyster cocktail at a Cinner which 
the writer attended was served as fol- 
lows: In the center of the plate, with 
the oysters ranged about on the half 
shell, was a green pepper. The top had 
been sliced off to make a lid, and the 
inside scooped out to hold the sauce, in 
which the oysters were dipped. The lid 
of the pepper cup was on, when the plate 
arrived. The arrangement was as con- 
venient as it was pretty. J. 


# TI use in my practice for a refreshing 
fever drink, the juice of a grated pine- 
apple and one or two oranges strained 
over shavings of ice upon which a small 
quantity of powdered sugar has been 
sifted. A. F. Erdmann, M D. 


¥ Two or three of us met with such good 
luck fishing that we made a day of it. 
At noon we sent one of our number to a 
farmhouse near the river, where he 
bought, for twenty-five cents, a dozen 
eges and a couple of quarts of potatoes, 
with a handful of salt thrown in. This 
is how we cooked that dinner, and a 
better one I never tasted: We cleaned 
some fish, then wrapped them in several 
thicknesses of green leaves, over which 
we put an outside coating of mud. We 
also coated each egg thickly with mud 
so that the dozen looked like wasps’ 
nests, giant ones at that. We made a 
hot fire, let it die down, placed our fish 
and eggs in the ashes, also the potatoes, 
and made another fire, not as large as 
the original one, on top of this mound. 
When done, we raked the eatables out. 
Our only mishap was in having one egg 
explode. It went off like a bomb, but 
did no damage. Stripping off the out- 
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side layer of mud from the fish the 
charred leaves and skin came with it, 
leaving a delicious white juicy meat. 
The mud was cracked off the eggs and 
they tasted just like boiled ones. Of 
course, every camper-out has eaten 
roasted potatoes. At any rate we had a 
meal fit for an epicure. 8. C. P. 


¥ We were bothered by having in our 
yard large snails which would go up the 
sides of the house and fences at night 
and leave their slimy marks behind them. 
Being told that land turtles would eat 
the snails, I went to a nearby wood and 
gathered about a half dozen of them, and 
in a few months we could not see a snail 
around the yard. G.G.U. 


¥ This sickroom table is made princi- 
pally of common wrought iron piping 
and fittings, which can be bought at any 


plumber’s in the desired lengths and 
sizes. The oak wood top is varnished 
and polished and all the piping and fit- 
tings painted with enamel. Casters are 
attached by means of lead filling. The 
caster is set in place and the lead poured 
in. The table can be adjusted to any 
hight, inclined at any angle, is light and 
portable, can be used for a variety of 
purposes, is especially useful in the sick- 
room, bringing food or reading matter 
conveniently within reach of the patient, 
and its total cost was one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. S. J. B. 


¥ There is but one royal way to cook 
venison—a way impossible to the 
kitchen and sacred to the camp—it is as 
follows: Cut the tenderloins of a buck, 
that has been properly hung for at least 
five days, into pieces an inch thick and 
two in diameter; skewer these on a small 
willow rod with thin pieces of bacon 
judiciously interspersed along the line; 
sprinkle the whole with some finely cut 
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onion, red pepper and salt and then roast 
over the coals. Do not fear to make this 
combination of lusciousness a good cloth 
yard long, or it will melt in your mouth 
before you have really acquired a taste 
for it. In the cooking of trout, likewise, 
there is a way before all others, and 
that is to broil them on the coals, 
adding nothing but a little salt. Joln 
Murray, Jr. 


¥ My wife never seemed to have a place 
for the ease of table leaves, so 1 screwed 
it fast to the under side of the first 
pantry shelf, then about ten inches 
below it I serewed two strong brackets 
to the wall on which to place her ironing 
boards. Thus she had these household 
necessities well out of the way and handy 
at the same time. L. E. 


® A handy contrivance was improvised 
for shading a gas jet when necessity re- 
quired a light 
during the 
night. It 
was made of 
material at 
hand, which 
happened to 
be a piece of 
sheet tin some 
twelve by six- 
teen inches 
i‘ttached to a 
piece of wood 
about one ineh wide and five inches long, 
with a hole in it to fit over the gas tip, 
with a piece of string or wire tied over 
the end and around the gas pipe. This 
will shade the room, so that a person 
sitting or lying down wil!l not be annoyed 
with the glare of the light J. L. II. 


Por a number of years, the problem of 


Junch was very I did 
not want to carry a “full dinner-pail” 
and the restaurant meals offered the 
usual monotony. Besides I found my 
mind did not work as c'early for the 
first hour or two after a hot dinner. We 
use the whole wheat breed at home, and 
anyone who has once tried it knows how 
good it iss So when I sail: “I want two 
buttered slices of that bread for my 
lunch and nothing else,’ my wife de- 
elared she was not surprised. It has 
proved an inspiration, and has solved 
the lunch question forever with me. 
Two slices of that nutritious bread, 
sometimes with cheese, meat, fruit, or 
anything thet the housewife thinks will 
make a dainty and vorrei shine sandwich, 
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is wrapped in oiled paper and put in 
an enve.ope, and on top there is always 
some little dainty, also done up in the 
oiled paper. Raisins, pecan meats, 
salted peanuts or almonds, nut candy, 
etc, make up the list, and the best part 
is, [ never know what I am going to find 
until I open it at noon. The package 
slips into a coat pocket unobtrusively, 
and after I eat it in my office, I have a 
quiet hour to work without being both- 
ered by the “clamorous clients” that 
infest a down-town law office at all other 
hours of the day. C. S. 


I once wove a nursery stair gate out 
of pieces of lath—in fact the pieces 
were the 
frames of several 7 
broken window 
screens. The idea 
occurred to me 
be made any /\ 
hight or width 
according to the angles of the weaving 
and the length of the slat; my stair- 
way is twenty-nine inches wide and thie 


while weaving 
some  kindergar- 

gaie is twenty-six inches high, A. F. 
Erdmann, M D. 


ten sticks. It can 


¥ ‘The discipline of Uncle Sam’s navy 
coupels the “jackies” to serub ham- 
mocks every two weeks and awnings as 
necessary, and this is the way they do it. 
Rain water is the best to use. The arti- 
ele to be cleaned is laid on a smooth 
flooring and thorough'y wet by pouring 
the water upon it. Next the scrubber 
takes a eake of laundry soap, and getting 
down on his marrow bones, soaps over a 
portion of the wetted surface. Then 
with a good stiff scrubbing brush he rubs 
as long as necessary to get the dirt off. 
The final cleanness of the article depends 
almost wholly on the amount of elbow 
grease thus applied. He works on the 
reverse side and finally removes the soap 
from the texture by scrubbing in the 
same way with clean water. I dare say 
worm water would be better than cold, 
but not having used it, I can only sug- 
gest its use. <A pair of fishing boots will 
save the operator’s trousers during these 
proceedings. Sailors use for this work 
a stiff brush made from sage brush and 
called by them a “ki-yi” brush, from the 
peculiar noise made by it while in use. 
The stiffer the brush, the easier to re- 
move the dirt. Awnings that are rol!ed 
up during rainy days should be stretch d 
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immediately after the weather clears, 
and allowed to dry. This will usually 
prevent mildew. When the season is 
ever, the awning should be carefully 
dried, then folded and put into a canvas 
bag made for the purpose and the whole 
stored in a dry place. This will not only 
prevent the cloth rotting, but will insure 
its being kept clean during the winter 
months, and upon reappearance in the 
spring will not be marked by dingy lines 
which show to everyone exactly how it 
was folded. Hammocks are more easily 
eared for than the awnings, but require 
more frequent scrubbing to prevent their 
soiling white dresses and duck trousers. 
This suggestion is not offered to the 
ladies, as cleaning these large cloths is 
strictly a masculine job. The house- 
keeper’s share in the operation lies in 
persuading the householder that the 
scrubbing needs to be done. R. P. King. 


¥ Not far from a pretty, old-fashioned 
summer home in New England, and 
quite near its carriage house, may be 
seen the body of an old canopy-top car- 
riage, reposing in the grass. 00 
farther: underneath the shade of the 
canopy may be seen a tiny boy, the scion 
of the family, playing in sand. The old 
carriage is his sand box. J. 


® If you are ever unfortunate enough to 
smash a new derby hat, so that it cracks 
and in spite of vigorous rubbing and 
brushing refuses to resume its pristine 
smoothness of surface, try the simple ex- 
pedient of holding a lighted match in- 
side the hat, close to the broken spot. 
By the time the match has half burned 
out, you will find that the hat has be- 
come soft. If you then will brush it 
vigorously with a stiff brush for a 
moment, it will regain its former 
smoothness and look as if nothing had 
ever marred its surface. I discovered 
this one day, after I had attempted to 
walk through a doorway which was sev- 
eral inches too low. Gustave Hertz. 


¥ With the coming of the cool weather 
last fall came the desire to do away with 
the ice bill. Pursuant to this desire I 
“discovered” that a soap box on hand 
was of about the same dimensions as 
the lower sash of the kitchen window. 
Taking the box, I fitted in a shelf and 
fastened it firmly to the window frame 
en the outside, making a refrigerator 
that did service all winter. The cracks 
hetween the sides cf the box and the 
window frame were filled up with cloth 
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fit snugly. 
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which was covered and held in place by 
light strips fastened over it. The win- 
dow was made to work easily and made a 
sliding glass door. On cold nights, to 
keep the milk, ete, from freezing, the 
window was left up a few inches, thus 
regulating the temperature of our refrig- 
erator. As the box was tight, no cold 
came into the room, even though we left 
it up a foot, as was often done on the 


coldest nights. R. L. Haddock. 


» A great many people make a mistake 
in the cooking of canned peas of allow- 
ing them to cook in their own liquor. 
This should not be done. The following 
rule, if carefully carried out, will be 
found to preserve the delicate flavor 
which is found in fresh peas. Open the 
ean and carefully turn off all the liquor. 
Add fresh water. Put on the stove and 
cook as usual, Afterward turn off all 
the water in which the peas are cooked. 
Add melted butter before serving. C. A. 
Stone. 


¥% The accompanying diagram shows a 
convenient folding table, or shelf, which, 


when not in 
Pe use, may be 


INN the wall, where 
it occupies very 
little space. It 

is easily constructed, requires few tools 
to build and costs practically nothing. 
Take two boards, four inches wide and 
thirty inches long; eut a shoulder one 
inch deep in each. In another piece, 
four inches wide and forty-eight inches 
long, cut notches, two feet apart, into 
which the tenons on pieces marked @ 


\\ 
‘\ 
* 


Nail uprights (a) and cross- 
piece (b) securely and fasten firmly to 


the wall. The piece ¢ is twenty-four 
inches long; the joints should be accu- 


= 
b 
\ 
\\ 
\\ 
\* 
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rately made and cross-nailed with small 
wire nails. The wings are hinged to the 
uprights and fold against the wall. The 
table (d) is thirty by forty-eight inches, 
and made of three-quarter-inch boards, 
cleated together on the bottom, six 
inches from the ends. ‘This is hinged to 
b, and when the table is not in use the 
wings fold in toward each o!':er and the 
top down, covering all. J. W. Seaver. 


¥ When we boys go nutting we stop at 
an obliging farmer’s just outside of town 
and run the nuts through his hand corn- 
sheller, which removes the hulls very 
quickly and easily. S. A. M. 


® My little girl, a three-years-old, much 
enjoys doing about the house services 
adapted to her age and strength, This 
readiness to help, common to early child- 
hood, is a good foundation on which to 
build unselfishness, and I encourage it 
by careful requests made of her, for there 
is no doubt that there can be developed 
in this way the spirit of helpfulness. In 
what I ask her to do I try to give room 
for some physical exertion like stretch- 
ing, or bending, or moving objects of 
moderate weight. In this way one means 
is used to secure good health for aiter 
years. S. F. B. 


This “wheelcupboard” is constructed 
as a help to the woman without a ser- 
vant. The dinner, prepared in the 


kitchen, may be placed in it, with the 
empty dishes on top. The cupboard is 
then wheeled into the dining room, where 
the dishes are served from it, thus saving 
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the many sters back and forth to the 
kitcLen. In te lowest shelf is an open- 
ing i:ned wii metal (copper or tin). 
Under tis, in a small compartment, is 
an alcol.ol lamp, which serves to keep 
the dinner warm and may be used to boil 
water for tea, coffee, ete. The cupboard 
may be made with little expense by any 
man who has a plane and a few other 
common lhousenold tools. The whcee!s 
and ax'es may be taken from a discarded 
“oo-cart” or bought at the baby carriage 
factory. <A list of items for- its con- 
struction is as follows: Sixty feet one- 
half-inch white wood, three dollars; 
four wheels and two axles, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents; two pairs brass hinges, 
thirty cents; two brass knobs, fifteen 
cents; alcohol lamp, fifty cents; screws, 
glue, c’*, twenty cents; stain, twenty 
een’s; dollars and sixty cents. 


H. C, 


* Let every member of the family, so 
far as possible, from the oldest to the 
youngest, get away from all the others, 
for a weck or two, three or four times a 
year. While away, the mental vision 
will be broadened; littlé, undesirab!e 
habits broken up and better ones formed 
in their places. On the return the dear 
ones at home will be better appreciated, 
the love light will flicker less from fam- 
ily “breezes.” II. 


¥ IT cured myself of insomnia by an alco- 
hol ruo. Begin with the forehead and 
temples, paying particular attention to 
the spine and back of the neck. Rub 
the alcohol genily but firmly into the 
body, working gradually down to the 
feet. Before the rubbing is through, if 
you have someone do it for you, you 
will probably fall asleep. One night or 
even a week may not bring back per- 
manent habits of slumber, but an im- 
provement will be noticed nighi!y. 
Henry 1 


® As a lover of animals, particularly of 
the doz, I learned Jast summer from a 


forest-r in Germany a way tc add to the 
counfort of our four-footed friends, large 
or small, Get an ordinary oil barrel and 
turn into it a jet of live steam to remove 
the oi'y smell so it will be habitable. In 
the Lead saw a round hole large enough 
for the dog to slip throuch easily. Place 
the barrel on its side between two large 
stom.s3 drive a stake into the ground at 
the rear and in front, and if “Tad” is 
chained to his house he will not be ab'e 
to drag it about. Warren E. Russell. 
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Favorite Recipes 


OLLOWING are the favorite recipes 
of a galaxy of “star” cooks of 
national reputation, written in their 

own breezy language over their signa- 
tures, which are herewith reproduced. 
Tlousewives will find these dishes as 
attractive to the palate as to the eye, 
being, like other contributions to this 
magazine, from personal experience. 
The names, in plain type, are as follows: 
William H. Crane, who plays David 
Harum; David Belasco, the theatrical 
manager; Henry Miller; Arnold Daly, 
who plays Candida; Robert Edeson; 
Wilton Lackaye, who plays The County 
Chairman; Kyrle Bellew; Raymond 


Hitcheock; DeWolf Hopper. 


David Harum Pot Roast 

A dish that may be considered more 
or less plebeian, but one that I can ree- 
ommend and that has been called the 
David Harum pot roast, is prepared as 
follows: Lay a round of beef in a broad 
deep pot. Pour in a cup of boiling 
water and add two slices of onion; cover 
closely and cook ten minutes to the 
pound. Transfer to a dripping pan, rub 
with butter, dredge with flour and brown 
in a quick oven. Strain and cool the 
gravy left in the pot, take off the fat, 
put the gravy into a saucepan. Season 
with pepper, salt and a little kitchen 
bouquet and thicken with a tablespoon 
of brown roux. Boil up once and serve 
in a gravy boat or pour round the base 
of the beef. 


of “Star” Cooks 


Salmi of Goose 

The same artistic proportion that 
must be maintained between the char- 
acters in the construction of a play 
should also exist in the characters, or, 
in other words, the ingredients of a 
well-cooked dish. As many a play with 
excellent raw material is spoiled in the 
building, so, many a dish with excellent 
constituents falls short for lack of skill 
in the combination. For instance, there 
are many ways of preparing a salmi of 
goose, but if the directions in the fol- 
lowing recipe. are closely adhered to, 
the result should be as pleasing as was 
the one constructed by the chef who 
gave me his formula. 

Cut the remains of a roast goose into 
small pieces about an inch long and half 
as wide. Have ‘ready a gravy made by 
boiling down the bones and toughest 
seraps until you have a cup of strong 
stock. Add to this a carrot, a young 
turnip, a tomato, an apple and a stalk 
of celery, all cut into dice, and the veg- 
etables parboiled for ten minutes. Sim- 
mer in the gravy until you can run 
them through your vegetable press. Put 
in the meat and cook slowly until 
tender. Thicken with browned flour. 


Finnan Haddie, Fried Peppers 

While I am rather catholic in my 
gastronomic tastes, still there are two 
dishes for which I may be said to have 
a slight preference. These are finnan 
haddie, and fried green peppers. I sup- 
pose many of your readers know more 
about their preparation than I do, but as 
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you ask me to turn cook for this occa- 
sion, I send you my recipes herewith: 

For finnan haddie, the fish must be 
thoroughly washed and left in cold water 
for about an hour, when it is put into 
scalding water for five minutes. It 
should then be wiped very dry. Butter 
and lemon juice must then be well rubbed 
into the fiber of the fish. Broil over a 
clear fire for fifteen miuntes. Serve 
either with a hot butter sauce, or with 
sauce tartare, although I incline to the 
former. 

Select some nice fresh green peppers 
and after splitting, and removing the 
seeds, lay them in cold salted water. 
When they feel very crisp wipe them 
off with a cloth. Melt some butter in 
a frying pan and when hot fry the pep- 
pers in it. 


A “Candida” Recipe 

When I am asked to preside at the 
chafing-dish, my methods are as widely 
different from my methods in acting as 
can possibly be imagined, because when 
a Welsh rabbit or panned oysters are at 
stake, I never “use my own judgment,” 
as the cook books advise. If I did, there’s 
no telling what would happen. Some- 
times I like to experiment a little, but I 
have found to my disappointment that 
this is never popular with my guests. 
Consequently, I keep strictly to the 
recipe, and although I know this is not 
a mark of genius in culinary arts, it is 
generally safe. The unfortunate thing 
about these recipes, however, is that in 
following them to the letter, I find I 
have evolved enough to satisfy the appe- 
tites in a boys’ boarding school. I can- 
not understand it, either, knowing that 
most recipes are the inspirations of 
thrifty housewives. 

My favorite recipe for a hot bite after 
the performance is to mix three table- 
spoons of grated cheese, one tablespoon 
of butter, and then sift in some onion, 
finely chopped, and sprinkle with paprika 
and salt and pour it all into the chafing- 
dish, which should be hot, and then stir it 
until the cheese is me!ted. Then I pour 
in six eggs and stir until they are cooked. 
This, served on toast, makes an after- 
theater dish which has won me the envy 
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of some of my fairest friends and a good 
many nuisances among the fellows, for 
somehow actors never seem to have 
enough of anything. 


Crab Meat and Mushrooms 


My culinary achievements have never 
taken a more serious form than the 
chafing-dish requires. This useful im- 
plement has, however, produced some 
palatable dishes, of which the following 
is as toothsome «3 any: Take two cups 
of crab meat, cut into dice, and half a 
can of mushrooms, cut into dice of the 
same size. Make a sauce of two table- 
spoons of butter and one heaping table- 
spoon of flour, stirred until smooth. 
Mix the crab meat and mushrooms well 
together, season with paprika, salt and a 
dash of onion juice. Turn into the 
smoking sauce, cook three minutes, then 
remove from the flame. Add quickly 
three tablespoons of cream, heated with 
a pinch of soda. Set over the flame for 
a minute, add a glass of sherry, and 
serve hot. 


Curried Eggs 

Boil the eggs hard; remove the shells 
and drop them in hot water to keep 
warm until ready to use. Mold some 
rice into a form resembling a_ nest. 
Place a teaspoon of chopped onion in a 
saucepan with a tablespoon of butter 
and cook until the onion is a light 
yellow, not brown. Add an even table- 
spoon of cornstarch mixed with a half 
tablespoon of curry powder and diluted 
with a little cold milk or stock, then stir 
in slowly one and a half cups of white 
stock or milk. Let it cook until the 
cornstarch is clear, add pepper and salt 
to taste, and strain it. The sauce should 
be a bright yellow color, perfectly 
smooth and not very thick. Wipe the 
eggs dry, roll them in the sauce to get 
evenly coated with color, and place them 
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in the nest of rice. Pour in enough 
sauce to moisten the rice without dis- 
coloring the outside or top of it. 


A Goulash and an Omelet 

My favorite dish varies with the local- 
ity. I have found that one’s epicurean 
tastes are best served by conforming 
to the well-known maxim, slightly para- 
phrased—when in France, eat what the 
Frenchmen eat—and so I make it a rule 
to adapt my tastes to the culinary excel- 
lencies of the particular country I find 
myself in. If I had to name two dishes 
that in their time and place have spe- 
cially tickled my palate, I should prob- 
ably mention a goulash served to me in 
Budapest, and an omelet cooked for me 
in Madrid. 

The former very nearly resembled our 
Trish stew with the exception that its 
seasoning was distinctively Hungarian, 
largely due to the quantity of paprika 
used. It is made of about a pound of 
beef cut into little squares. Stew gently, 
and about an hour before it is done 
put in your first dose of paprika. Then 
add two onions and two carrots, both 
cut into dice. Then more paprika. 
Half an hour before the meat is done 
add two potatoes and celery stalks cut 
up. Then after a final dose of paprika, 
serve on a platter with the vegetables 
surrounding the meat. 

The omelet Espanol is constructed 
as follows: Make a sauce of one table- 
spoon of butter and the same of browned 
flour in a deep frying pan. When pip- 
ing hot stir in a cup of canned tomato, 
half a cup of mushrooms, sliced fine, 
and the same quantity of minced ham. 
Season with red pepper, onion juice 
and salt. Let it simmer about eight 
minutes, then stir in four beaten eggs. 
Stir carefully as it thickens, and when 
the eggs are set, serve on buttered toast. 


Scrambled Eggs and Cheese 
It is difficult to decide which is my 
favorite dish, much depends upon who 


does the cooking. When I do it myself, 
I incline to something simple in the kin- 
dergarten, or chafing-dish class, say, 
“scrambled eggs with cheese”’—the kind 
that “mother used to make”— as follows: 
Break three eggs and slip them into a 
saucepan. Beat them with a lump of 
butter, add two tablespoons of grated 
cheese, with salt and pepper to taste. 
Butter a saucepan and when hot pour in 
the mixture and allow it to cook for five 
minutes over a light flame, stirring all 
the while. When the mixture becomes 
quite thick, pour into a deep dish and 
serve with fried toast. 


So Different! 


I am afraid that if I had to cook my 
favorite dishes myself, they would cease 
to be favorites. There are too many good 
things to eat to pick one special dish and 
label it in preference to others. I re- 
member one dish that was served to me 
in a German restaurant once, which 
made such an excellent impression upon 
me that I bribed the cook to give me the 
recipe, and that may be of interest to 
some readers. The dish is known as 
kartoffel-icloesse, somewhat akin to our 
potato dumplings, but oh, so different! 
Here it is: 

Pare, boil and mash potatoes and put 
aside to cool. Three cups of potatoes, 
one cup of bread, two eggs well beaten 
separately, pepper, salt, and nutmeg to 
taste, and some chopped parsley that has 
been heated in butter. The bread should 
be prepared as for croutons, crusts re- 
moved, cut in squares, browned in butter 
in the oven, then crushed. The mixture 
should be very stiff. Mold into small 
balls and drop into salted, boiling water; 
keep water boiling for fifteen minutes, 
when the “kloesse” should be about twice 
the original size and done to the center. 
They may be served with bread crumbs 
browned in butter, placed on top of each 
“kloss” (dumpling). 
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Living Well on Small Allowance 


By F. C. Haywood 


To further future plans, retrench- 
ment became necessary this spring. The 
Mater was called in consultation and 
each item of expenditure carefully 
scanned for possible pruning. We had 
spent the winter in the moderate luxury 
of hotel life at the modest cost of fifteen 
dollars per week for two rooms and board 
for two. To this was added one dollar 


to one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
Laundry and washing 


month for gas. 
were also extra, 

Inasmuch as I eared for little more 
than a lunch at noon and the Mater’s 
breakfasts were equally small, our living 
expenses promised the best field for cur- 
tailment. The Mater said that we could 
live just as well or better for less money. 
Her wisdom in such matters, being born 
of long experience, goes unchallenged. 
We resolved to try it. 

Search discovered a pleasant little flat 
of three rooms and a bath, situated in 
one of the pleasantest parts of the city, 
about two miles from business, all for 
fourteen dollars per month. A cot bed 
and chiffonier in addition to the furni- 
ture we had at the hotel were all that 
we required to furnish the rooms. The 
very lightest of light housekeeping hav- 
ing been decided upon, no more dishes 
or cooking utensils than absolutely nec- 
essary were bought. Then the Mater 
grappled with the problem of appetizing 
menus which should spell both economy 
and plenty. 

The measure of her success appears in 
the “deadly parallel” of nine dollars and 
ten cents per week for rent, food, ice, 
gas for lighting and cooking, laundry, 
washing and extras, against fifteen dol- 
lars per week at the hotel, gas, laundry 
and washing extra. Moreover we feel 
that we are living better and have better 
prepared, more wholesome and more 
appetizing food, if not so great a variety 
each meal. The accompanying extracts 
from the menu and account books will 
show how we have lived and actual cost. 

Both being fond of cereals, we have 
and want nothing else for breakfast, 
unless it be toast and coffee or fruit. 
The great variety of cereals now in the 
market affords a change whenever de- 
sired. Two packages of the ready cooked 
cereals last us one week; cost thirty 
eents. A pint of milk per day at three 
cents per pint makes twenty-one cents 
for the week. Sugar required amounts 
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to five cents, a total of fifty-six cents per 
week. This is four cents each for break- 
fast. Fruit, of course, adds slightly to 
the cost. 

Long since experience taught me that 
a hearty meal at noon is not conducive 
to good work at the desk, therefore a 
light lunch at noon is essential. A sand- 
wich and a glass of milk at a cost of ten 
cents are sufficient. The Mater also pre- 
fers a light meal at noon, and being pre- 
pared at home it costs her rather less 
than this. 

Thus the evening meal is the principal 
one of the day, and it is on this that the 
Mater exercises her ingenuity and skill. 
The dinner menu for one week taken 


at random, follows: 


Sunday 
Cold roast pork 
Baked potatoes 
Lettuce and tomato 
salad 
Rye toast 
Oranges 


Monday 
Macaroni with to 


mato 
Fried salt pork and 
eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Rye and wheat bread 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
Lamb chops 
Asparagus on toast 
Fried bananas 
Entire wheat bread 
Coffee 


Wednesday 


Codfish cakes 
Pickled beets 


Rye and wheat bread 
Shredded pineapple 
Coffee 


Thursday 
Vegetable soup 
Beef hash 
Rolis 
Strawberries 
Coffee 
Friday 
Shad roe 
Lettuce and tomato 
salad 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye bread 
Tea 


Saturday 
Creamed chipped beef 
Fried potatoes 
Tomato and lettuce 
salad 
Toasted wheat bread 
Strawberries 


This is the menu of a week in May. 
As new things became available at rea- 
sonable prices the variety in our menu 
increased. It is no part of economy to 
buy hothouse or southern grown fruit 
and vegetables at faney prices. We 
waited for native grown and enjoyed 
them the more. There is never any 
waste—the Mater is too good a house- 
keeper for that. The actual cost of the 
meals given averaged less than thirty- 
five cents each. 

Following are the actual expenditures 
for food supplies for one month, nothing 
omitted: Butter seventy cents, bread 
sixty, milk eighty-seven, cream twenty- 
two, vegetables three dollars and twenty- 
eight cents, meat one dollar and sixty- 
five cents, fruit one dollar and nineteen 
cents, cookies, crackers and doughnuts 
ninety cents, shad roe, fifteen cents, salt 
pork seventeen cents, cereals one dollar 
and thirty-five cents, olive oil fifty cents, 
vinegar five, macaroni twelve, eggs fifty, 
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sugar twenty-four, codfish fifteen, lob- 
sters thirty-six; total thirteen dollars. 
Reckoning thirty days to the month this 
makes the net cost of food for two per- 
sons, both having two meals and one a 
third, five in all, forty-three and one- 
third cents per day. 

Gas at one dollar per thousand costs 
just five cents per day. Of course 
in winter this will increase materially 
both because of longer hours for light 
and because salads will in a measure give 
way to cooked food in the daily menu. 
However, ice will not then be required, 
and this will in a measure offset the 
extra cost of gas. In all other respects 
living expenses should remain about the 
same in winter as in summer. 


Bachelors’ Chafing-Dish Parties 


By Willis Steell 


The possibilities of the chafing-dish 
lie well within a man’s range and there 
are not a few men in our large cities 
whose unhappy bachelor state is consid- 
erably tempered by chafing-dish experi- 
ments. With the aid, surreptitiously 
rendered, of the restaurateur and the 
delicatessen shops, they can give dinners 
which are not only edible but are really 
feasts. And when they have advanced 
to this stage, you may be sure they are 
immensely proud of the fact. 

To be quite all it should be, no servant 
may have a hand either in the prepara- 
tion or the spreading of these bachelor 
feasts. Mine host glories in doing it all 
himself, from cleaning the potatoes to 
whipping the cream, and as the rooms 
are not very large, and he is within 
hearing and maybe within sight of his 
guests during the time of preparation, 
the event may be termed a demonstration 
in the way of masculine cooking. 

To the adept, six and even eight guests 
at dinner present no difficulties, even 
when he scorns, as he openly does for this 
occasion, “canned things” and the aid of 
his guests. Here is a menu, prepared 
and served by a tenant of the tower, a 
man whose name, if written here, would 
call wp a vision of a pen and not a 
stewpan: 


Quartered grape fruit, lettuce leaves 
and chives 
Oyster cocktails in hollowed-out green 
peppers 
Eggs boiled whole and creamed on toast 
with paprika 
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Delmonico steak, cooked in a frying pan, 
and served with a Bordelaise sauce 
German potatoes cooked whole in sizzling 


lard 
Small string beans Toasted mushrooms 
Port du Salut Cheese 


Black coffee 


The knowing ones scanning this menu, 
will perceive how cleverly it has been 
arranged to produce the best effect with 
the least expenditure of labor. The hors 
d’oeuvre had, of course, been prepared 
and so had the peppers for the oyster 
cocktails. The first had simply to be 
placed on the table, and while his guests 
were eating them, mine host mixed the 
cocktails and filled each pepper from 
a narramy-lipped china pitcher. In the 
same foréeseeing way the slices of toast 
and cream dressing were ready when the 
eggs had been cooked and cut in two. It 
was the work of a second to prepare a 
dainty and appetizing dish by pouring 
the cream sauce over the eggs and toast 
and dashing paprika around the edges. 
The Bordelaise sauce also stood ready, 
simmering on the back of the oil stove, 
and everybody assisted in the steak fry- 
ing, which was done on the dry pan of 
the chafing-dish and required only inces- 
sant stirring. The string beans boiled 
away in another stewpan, and to cook 
the German potatoes (about the size of 
chestnuts) another chafing-pan quite full 
of butter and lard was used. For the 
mushrooms the first pan was brought 
back. Each mushroom, skinned, of 
course, was put in the pan, fitted with a 
dab of butter, the cover was put on, and 
between two jests they were done. 

All through this dinner the host wore 
a spotless white apron which covered him 
like a pinafore. It was more for effect 
than use, for, as has been suggested, 
everything had been cunningly arranged 
to spare him trouble; his gas stove stood 
immediately behind his chair, and on a 
low table at the right stood the two 
chafing-dishes. The springs moved as if 
oiled, and there were no accidents nor 
protracted waits to mar the guests’ 
enjoyment. Even had there been, the 
enjoyment probably would have been 
hightened. As it was, the women present 
marveled at his dexterity and unani- 
mously volunteered to “wash up.” 

Another “man” dinner, not so easy to 
compass, although it looked simpler, 
was a “spaghetti spread” given by a 
couple of hosts in one of the numerous 
bachelor apartments of the metropolis. 
Here two chafing-dishes, each with its 
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pan of boiling water, stood at the ends 
of the table, and after the guests had 
taken their seats around the board, they 
were served with caviare, sardine, an- 
chovy and sardello sandwiches. The 
hosts then proceeded to prepare the spa- 
ghetti. One half-filled his dish with 
dice of veal and chicken, while the 
other filled his with spaghetti, a can of 
tomatoes and meager soup greens. There 
was a prolonged wait here until the man 
with the veal pronounced it done, and 
then a big pan was brought from the oil 
stove and in it the contents of the other 
two were dexterously combined; this 
went back to the stove for five minutes 
more and was then earried about, steam- 
ing, from guest to guest, while each one 
helped himself to the savory mess with 
a long-handled spoon. 

If this seems like a poor way to pre- 
pare spaghetti, or if it is not the way 
women employ, let them only try it once, 
of course with nice feminine embellish- 
ments, and they will never cook it in any 
other way. It is necessary to be sure 
that the veal is very well cooked, other- 
wise some persons will like the dish 
better than it likes them. 

But this is a digression. The spa- 
ghetti dinner ended with a delicious des- 
sert which may or may not be known to 
housekeepers. Over a quart of vanilla 
ice cream a pint of ginger syrup was 
poured and not a feminine guest at this 
particular dinner but voted it a great and 
successful innovation. A demi-tasse of 
strong Mocha and Java was a necessity 
after these very filling dishes. 

It will be observed that only two bach- 
elor dinners have been picked out for 
description here. The main reason for 
their success is that nothing very am- 
bitious was attempted. To have described 
some disastrous attempts at shad “board- 
ing” and terrapin stewing would have 
been as easy and as true, but this would 
have served only to confirm the feminine 
opinion that a man has no sense in the 
kitchen. Quite the reverse is the case. 


Inexpensive Meats 
By J. E. T. 


A hotel steward of many years’ ex- 
perience gave the present writer in con- 
versation a number of interesting facts 
from his experience in catering, both in 
a hotel and in a private family. The 
cheap cuts of beef, he said, are not at 


all available in these days in a hotel or 
restaurant, because the patrons, mainly 
men, are suspicious of any made-up 
meat dish. Im the private household, 
however, there is no reason why the less 
expensive meats cannot be made-as pal- 
atable as need be, and of their nourish- 
ing qualities there is no dispute. For 
example, the bottom of the round of 
steak may be rendered tender by long 
cooking as a pot roast, and is delicious 
when rightly done. 

Our friend, the hotel man, sounded a 
note of warning concerning hamburg 
steak. Round steak cut fine in a 
machine is as nourishing, and in the 
opinion of many people, as good as the 
tenderest of short steak. Beware, how- 
ever, of buying that which is found 
ready-made on the counter of a large 
market. Hamburg steak, like sausage, 
is the destiny of a great many scraps 
and a great deal of partially tainted 
meat. That which is made to the cus- 
tomer’s order from a piece which he sees 
cut off, or which he knows is cut off for 
his use, is safe and good. Cases have 
been known, however, where even this is 
not enough precaution, for some market- 
men are careless about the chopper and 
allow the bits of meat and juice to dry 
on the machine. Indeed, the method 
par excellence is to buy your own meat, 
take it home, remove the gristle and 
tough skin, wipe it well and then put it 
through your own chopper, when it may 
be fine or coarse, according to your taste. 

The consumption of sausage has to a 
large extent declined in American hoteis 
and in many private families because of 
dishonesty in its manufacture. Good 
sausage is still to be had if one knows 
his dealer or manufacturer. It com- 
mands a good price, and itis worthy a 
place on any table, but that which is not 
guaranteed had better be left severely 
alone. Meat spoiled in shipping, of 
which there is a very large quantity, is 
usually worked into this form. 

Poultry which is to be had in the mar- 
ket at any season of the year except 
Christmas time is almost certain to have 
come from cold storage, as fowls are 
killed in December for the holiday trade 
and to be put into the cold storage ware- 
houses. Cold storage poultry is better 
than fish thus preserved, which the per- 
son who regards his digestion and health 
will not buy; it is not, however, so good 
as the freshly killed, which can be had 
only from one’s own poultry yard or 
from some private source of supply. 
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Expert Views on Coffee 


Gathered by Charles B. Hayward 


A coffee dealer and roaster, when asked 
how to make a cup of coffee to suit a 
man’s taste, referred to the method of 
placing in a muslin bag and dropping 
the latter into the boiling water and 
allowing it to simmer for a short time, 
as the very best way to get all there is 
in good coffee out of it; “but,” he said, 
“it takes an expert to manipulate things 
properly by this method so as to obtain 
good results at all times and under all 
conditions, and by far the best way for 
the average:person to adopt, if uniform- 
ity is wished, is the drip method, which 
is too well known to eall for any ex- 
planation. The flavor of coffee is a 
peculiar thing and it will readily suc- 
eumb to anything stronger than itself 
or be neutralized by things much weaker. 
Hundreds of bags of coffee have been 
ruined in shipment by stowing them 
near hides or some other malodorous 
substance the smell of which was 
absorbed by the coffee, so the importance 
of keeping everything in connection 
with coffee making absolutely clean, 
will be appreciated. 

“In using muslin bags, new ones 
should be supplied constantly, but care 
has to be taken to scald the bag before 
putting the dampened grounds into it 
or the sizing of the cloth may add a 
totally undesired flavor. This is equally 
true of the drip method, and a lit”> neg- 
lected dirt in any of the parts of the 
coffee pot has doubtless been the cause 
of many an unhappy breakfast table. 
The effect of a dirty coffee pot will often 
be noticeable the moment milk or cream 
is added, when it will become a most 
unattractive color and prove to have an 
equally unpleasant taste. 

“Ts there any Mocha coffee coming to 
this market? Well, mighty little of the 
genuine; plenty that’s shipped to Port 
Said or Aden from other places, re- 
packed in Mocha bales and reshipped as 
the real. The Mocha bean is very small, 
and as all coffee has a proportion of 
small beans, the planters have taken to 
the practice of sifting their crop and 
packing the small beans separately as 
Mocha, but of course, with the greater 
part of what is so called, the name is 
its only claim to genuineness.” 

“The coffee at any breakfast table,” 
says a veteran New York hotel manager, 
“is one of the most important elements 
of a satisfactory meal, Notwithstanding 
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the immense amount of information on 
the subject of making coftee that has 
been disseminated by the press of the 
country, the fact remains that coffee as 
it is and as it should be served are two 
very distinct things. 

“Coffee is one of my weaknesses, 
almost the only one appertaining to the 
table. I have studied its Eleusinian mys- 
teries. I have sat, figuratively speaking, 
at the feet of every culinary artist of 
ancient and modern renown. From all 
these sources I have evolved a method so 
plain and so simple that I should scarcely 
dare produce it, did I not believe the 
result of a trial would justify me. That 
renowned traveler and veracious French- 
man, Paul du Chaillu, once told me my 
coffee was perfect. 

“You require no patent coffee pot, 
simply a nickel-plated or graniteware 
vessel that can be brought to the table, 
for coffee should never be decanted. 
It must be fitted with a cover that lifts 
off, and not one which swings back. It 
must also have a cover for the spout. 
Make your own filter from a piece of 
not too fine white flannel sewn into a 
bag terminating in a point, which must 
be long enough to reach half way down 
the pot and wide enough to fit snugly 
over the top. Have your coffee (two- 
thirds Java, one-third Mocha, or any 
mixture you prefer) ground as fine as 
powder. It will require all your blan- 
dishment to get your grocer to do this, 
but the secret of the excellence of this 
way of making coffee depends upon the 
fineness with which it is ground. Fill 
your pot with boiling water to heat it, 
pour it out, fit on the flannel bag, put in 
a heaping teaspoon for each person, and 
‘one for the pot,’ and pour on one large 
cup of boiling water for each spoonful 
of coffee. The water must be abso- 
lutely boiling and it must be poured 
slowly. Let it stand several minutes on 
the back of the range; lift out the bag 
and send it to the table. I will not say 
‘have hot milk.’ For the perfect coffee 
you must have thick, sweet, rich cream; 
put in the sugar, then the cream, fill 
up the cup from the steaming vessel and 
you have that ‘coffee which makes the 
politician wise.’ ” 

A New York man who is interested 
in large Mexican estates, has had about 
thirty years’ experience in handling 
coffee. In an interview he said: 


“You ask me how to make a good cup 
of coffee, the kind that a man likes to 
drink 


Well, that’s a problem I have 
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been pounding at for more than a gen- 
eration, and I suppose there are hun- 
dreds of others doing the same thing and 
probably all have come to a different 
conclusion. You will hear a man say: 
‘How is it that our cook never makes 
coffee twice alike? Sometimes it’s good, 
sometimes bad and when we have com- 
pany it’s worse.” There ere as many 
sides to the question as there are to 
human nature, so it is difficult to tell 
just where to begin. 

“T will tell you how coffee is made in 
the very best hostelries in this country, 
and they pay prices for coffee in large 
quantities at wholesale that will make 
the average housekeeper open her eyes. 
Well, there’s one of the secrets, get good 
coffee; housewives who wouldn’t think 
of economizing on anything else that 
comes to the table .will try to save a few 
cents on a pound of coffee, and the 
economy extends not only to the pur- 
chasing, but also to the amount used in 
preparation. Can you put a_ small 
chuck steak on and have a double porter- 
house as the result? Now this is not 
expert advice-so-called merely every- 
day directions that anyone can follow, 
even the lady slavey, if you keep a 
close watch of her, for if cleanliness is 
next to godliness, it is certainly a pre- 
requisite to a good cup of coffee. The 
invigorating breakfast cup or the after 
dinner nectar of the color of rich old 
port never comes out of a dirty coffee 
pot. Cleanliness cannot be dwelt on too 
strongly. 

“T find a discouraging state of affairs 
regarding the serving of coffee in many 
hotels, and as this applies to the major- 
ity of households, my suggestions to the 
hotel keeper who is willing to do better 
will apply cqually well to the latter. 
Some order too much roasted coffee 
ahead. It gets stale, and the porter 
grinds it too coarse so that the mill will 
run easily, and the consequence is the 
strength cannot be gotten out. So much 
contention exists between the linen 
room and the pantry that the pantry girl 
becomes indifferent in regard to the 
supply of fresh, clean bags; then they 
will measure instead of weighing the 
coffee, which does not insure uniform- 
ity; will throw dry grounds in the bag 
which sift through and make a sedi- 
ment; then again the water finds its way 
through the sides of the bag instead of 
through the coffee, which happens from 
not using the right sort. 

“For those, however, who ask how to 
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show the best results, we do as follows: 
Send the fresh ground coffee daily, two 
kinds, one for breakfast and luncheon 
that gives a rich golden color, and an- 
other for after dinner, the latter roasted 
high in the French manner which 
eliminates the greasy taste. Then the 
grinding of coffee is a business by itself. 
Here is a mill that cost eight hundred 
dollars and this attachment blows the 
chaff off. This we sell to chemists, who 
extract tannin from it, which when left 
in makes coffee bitter. The coffee is 
ground to just the point when in the 
extracting all the good and none of the 
bad is gotten out of it. We also supply 
weekly the proper sort of muslin strain- 
ers that makes the water go through 
the grounds (after dampening them in 
a erock, with just enough water thor- 
oughly to swell them), and so there may 
be no sediment. Then we coax and 
implore them to serve cream; it costs no 
more, as only quarter the quantity is 
used. Then they have the idea. 

“There is no reason why the average 
housewife cannot take this lesson to 
heart, and if she does the result will 
doubtless make the head of the house 
roll his eyes and smack his lips. 

“To sum up, see that the ruler of the 
kitchen does not become too lazy to keep 
the coffee pot clean, to grind the coffee 
fine enough, to dampen it before putting 
it in the bag, and to supply a fresh bag 
occasionally, and that is as often as pos- 
sible. Get good coffee and serve it with 
cream. Where’s the secret in that?” 


Shaker Codfish Dinner 


By C. A. B. 


A party who visited a Shaker settle- 
ment were served with a dish which 
everyone pronounced delicious. The 
recipe from the Shaker cook is as fol- 
lows: 

Hard boil as many eggs as there are to 
be guests. Boil potatoes till they are 
nearly done, then drain them out and 
slice them into a skillet in which thin 
slices of bacon are crisping. In another 
dish shred a very little unsoaked salted 
codfish, cover it with water and cook 
until tender and the water has all evap- 
orated. Add a cup of cream to this and 
turn it over the potatoes and bacon. The 
salt-of the bacon and codfish is sufficient 
for the dish. A little pepper may be 
added if desired. To serve, pile the 
potato on a large platter and garnish 
with the eggs and parsley. 
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Sunday Night Dishes 
By Charles H. Palmer 


Algonquin Oyster Stew (For four per- 
sons ) 

Take four stalks of celery, cut fine 
with a silver knife to prevent it from 
discoloring. Take a piece of butter 
about the size of an egg, brown it well 
in the chafing-dish blazer, add the celery, 
cook it until thoroughly done, which will 
be in about ten minutes. Add one quart 
of bulk oysters with the liquor. Cook 
until the oysters curl. Cook for ten 
minutes longer, season with salt and 
paprika and serve with hot browned 
oyster crackers. . 

Pigs in Blankets 

Take large oysters, allowing two to be 
served each person, as they are too rich 
to serve more. Cut clear salt pork into 
thin slices, put it in cold water in the 
spider and let it come to a boil; this is 
to remove any strong taste or odor. After 
boiling place it on brown paper to drain. 
Wrap each oyster in a slice of pork, 
fastening with toothpick. Dip in beaten 
egg, using both yolk and white. Roll in 
cracker crumbs and fry in smoking hot 
olive oil, until brown. Use a wire cro- 
quette basket if you have one. 

Bean and Celery Soup 

Soak one pint of navy beans for 
twenty-four_hours, then simmer on the 
iuckSt the coal range over night. Take 
two stalks of celery, cut it fine, cook it 
half an hour with the beans, then press 
celery and beans through a colander. 
Heat one quart of beef stock, add the 
puree and cook together for fifteen 
minutes, stirring constantly. 

Clam Chowder (Enough for thirty per- 
sons) 

Cut one pound of fat salt pork into 
quarter-inch dice and put in cold water 
in the kettle that is to contain the chow- 
der. After bringing the water to a boil, 
drain off and leave on the fire until the 
pork is brown. Take six medium sized 
onions, slice thin and boil until half 
done. Drain off the water, add more cold 
water and cook until well done. Have 
six large potatoes pared and sliced thin. 
Steam one peck of little neck clams, 
using as little water as possible; when 
the shells open, they are ready to take 
off. Save the clam juice and water and 
add to the chowder. Cut the clams up 
fine, then take them with the cooked 
onions and pork and put all in together 
with the raw potatoes, adding a little 
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more water if necessary. When the 
potatoes are done, add a seasoning of 
salt, pepper and a generous amount of 
butter, with one quart of milk which has 
been heated to the boiling point. Stir 
the mixture constantly during the cook- 
ing process, as it burns quickly. Serve 
with heated browned crackers. 


A Shipshape Pantry 
By Paul Barnard 


The essentials of a successful kitchen 
department are: “Order, which is 
heaven’s first law,” “Cleanliness, which 
is next to godliness,” and “Eternal vig- 
ilance, which is the price of success,” 
and that time-worn adage, “A place for 
everything and everything in its place,” 
is especially applicable to the kitchen and 
pantry, where there should literally be a 
particular hook, drawer or definite part 
of a shelf for every utensil and for all 
articles of provisions and cooked food; 
these places should be ample and con- 
venient for their own articles and should 
be reserved exclusively for them and for 
nothing else. Every pantry should have 
a strong roomy shelf or table that is kept 
distinctively as a working space and 
which should never be used for storage, 
not even for cooked foods between 
meals; without this shelf, the pantry is 
apt to assume a cluttered, helter-skelter 
appearance, 

In order to put this plan into thorough 
working order, it will undoubtedly re- 
quire, in each particular case, a great 
deal of ingenuity, real study and some 
outlay of time and money to provide for 
the multitude of articles which must be 
properly placed, and it will also require 
a certain amount of self-training thor- 
oughly to establish the habit of living up 
to all its possibilities, but the results will 
fully justify the effort. 

The articles in the pantry naturally 
divide into certain groups: stoveware, 
cooking dishes and utensils, groceries, 
staple articles, provisions, daily supplies, 
and cooked foods. The different articles 
of each group should be kept together as 
far as possible and each separate article 
should be arranged in the most syste- 
matic and businesslike order accord- 


ing to its use, size or shape, and it 
should always be kept in mind that 
it requires no extra time to put an article 
in its proper place, provided that the 
place is ready for it. 

whole secret of success, 


Therein lies the 
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Kitchenware, which includes sauce- 
pans, spiders, toasters and the like, is 
conveniently placed on nails or hooks 
against a wall and looks very well when 
systematically arranged; kettles, baking 
pans and various miscellaneous. articles 
can be stacked in order of size in deep 
drawers, in closed closets, or even on an 
open shelf, while the various covers 
should be scoured brightly and placed in 
a rack, in order of size, lapping by each 
other in order to economize space. 

Cooking dishes should be on a shelf or 
shelves all by themselves and strong 
cleats should be provided so that the 
large plates can stand up against the 
wall; bowls, plates and saucers should 
be arranged in piles according to size. 

There should be a goodly assortment 
of spoons and they should be strong and 
substantial, such as are used in hotel 
work; these should hang on hooks within 
easy reach, 

Groceries which come in cans and 
pasteboard boxes can, of course, be kept 
in their original packages and arranged 
neatly on a shelf in order of size, while 
the dry groceries should be kept in 
eans or jars, all of which should be cor- 
rectly labeled and arranged in regular 
order on a shelf of their own. 

Flour barrels, sugar tubs, jugs and all 
similar articles are well placed on a low 
shelf which is raised some six inches 
above the floor and boxed in tightly in 
order to prevent a dirt pocket beneath. 

Cooked foods and groceries and provi- 
sions for immediate use are also entitled 
to a definite space of their own, and 
cooked food should never be set away in 
the serving dish. 

In brief, a neat, shipshape pantry is 
one of the best appetizers for the family 
and a great moral support to the house- 
keeper, and its effect upon the entire 
household can well be likened to the in- 
fluence of a new suit of clothes upon a 
well-dressed person. 


Fish Cakes with Beet 


By W. B. T. 


One cup of cod, well picked and fine; 
Potato, twice as much, be thine, 

Diced raw and measured and, perforce, 
Put on and boiled till done, of course. 
Drain well, then mash and stir till light, 
Add salt and pepper and not quite 

A teaspoonful of butter add; 

?Twill much improve the whole, egad. 
Chop two small beets, an egg beat well, 
Then mold and fry and—ring the bell. 
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Breakfast for Five 


By S. S. E., Kansas 


My wife was obliged to be away from 
home for two or three weeks. I obtained 
a leave of absence and took care of the 
four children myself, and everything 
turned out so well that I want to tell 
about it. The first morning they all 
awoke at once and were all hungry. The 
clothes they had worn the day before 
would not do now, and T did not know 
where to look for four different sets of 
waists, dresses, aprons and numerous 
other things necessary to dress them, and 
the different sizes all looked alike to me. 
Time was flying and they were hungry. 
I worked as though I were fighting tire 
and finally got enough on them to do till 
after breakfast; this done, we all went 
out to milk the cow, and with a bucket 
of warm milk we did not need to heat 
anything else. I placed them at the 
table, dealt out a banana to each, and 
while they were devouring these, a cup 
otf milk, a saucer and spoon were given to 
each, a box of breakfast food, some crack- 
ers and ginger snaps were put on the 
table, and breakfast was half over. For 
dinner I would cook some eggs, make 
cocoa or oyster soup, slice the bananas 
and set the table before the children took 
their places. For supper the new milk 
was again the warm dish, with always 
bananas, crackers and snaps. On this 
diet they all thrived and were as happy 
as birds. I bathed them after breakfast, 
played with them, fixed their playground, 
went to the river with them after a load 
of sand, and after the third day took 
them to see their mother each day, as she 
was only a few blocks away at her 
mother’s home. One evening I dressed 
them for bed, made a bed in the spring 
wagon, put them in it and took them to 
bid their mother good night. This done, 
we went in the same way to the band 
concert, of course keeping on the dark 
side of the street. As soon as the music 
ceased they were asleep and I drove them 
home dreaming sweetly. After the first 
week I had to go back to work, so I put 
them all to bed at home and after they 
were asleep would transport the baby and 
one of the others to be with their mother 
till the next afternoon, taking-the other 
two with me and getting them all again 
when I was through work. I tried to 
make as much of a picnic of the whole 
affair as possible, as there is nothing like 
novelty for a child, and a happy cl.ild- 
hood is a source of comfort all through 
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life. The children’s happiness had a 
good effect on the mother, she recovered 
rapidly, enjoyed the rest from household 
duties, had a good visit with her mother 
and sister, and incidentally I enjoyed 
the occasion myself, and feel sorry for 
the man who has never had a similar 
chance to take care of his children and 
so “entertain angels unawares.” 

The Editor congratulates Mr E 
upon the possession of four fine children 
of splendid physique; else a daily ration 
of banana might prove disturbing. 


From a Famous Cook 


By C. A.C. H. 


There was once in Austria a bright 
young lad of a well-to-do family, Fritsch 
by name, whose parents had destined 
him for the medical profession, but who, 
to their chagrin, insisted that he wanted 
to be a eook. He finally carried his 
point and was apprenticed in the royal 
kitehen in Vienna for two and one-half 
years at a cost of one thousand dollars 
per year. On graduation from the royal 
kitchen he was retained on account of 
his skill in the royal household. He 
was attached later on for some time 
as personal attendant to the unhappy 
Prince Rudolph, whose tragic end 
startled the world. Afterward, seeking 
a wider seope for his abilities, he came 
to the United States, where he was con- 
nected with a large restaurant in Phila- 
delphia, and later on became proprietor 
of one at Palm Beach, Florida. Here- 
with I have appended three of his favor- 
ite recipes, given us expressly for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING: 
Creamed Chicken 

rooms 

Take a sy-o!l fowl, and clean and boil 
till tender. \/hen cold, cut the breast 
in small dice, and season with salt and 
pepper. Now take two tablespoons of 
good butter, one tablespoon of flour, 
moisten with one eup of rich boiling 
cream and beat over the fire till smooth. 
To this, add chicken with one quart of 
fresh mushrooms, cut in dice; let all 
simmer twenty minutes. Serve on strips 
of toast; garnish with green parsley. 
Escalloped Chicken with Green Peppers 

and Tomatoes 

3one the legs of the chicken and cut 
into neat blocks. Prepare butter sauce 
and mix with fowl. Take two green 
peppers, cut in strips, ene large ripe 


with Fresh Mush- 
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tomato and two boiled potatoes, cut them 
the same as the chicken; mix all to- 
gether in the sauce and simmer thirty 
minutes. Pour the mixture in a baking 
dish, cover with fine bread crumbs, 
butter the top and bake a nice brown. 
Serve with baked new potatoes. 

Lamb Cutlets (Indian fashion) 

Take lamb chops, fry quickly in butter 
and lay in large baking dish. Now fry 
together in one ounce of butter two 
small onions chopped fine, one green 
pepper, two tomatoes and six large fresh 
mushrooms, add a cup of broth and sea- 
son with salt and pepper, a teaspoon of 
curry powder and thicken with a table- 
spoon of flour. Pour over the chops, 
garnish the edges with boiled new pota- 
toes and bake twenty minutes. Serve 
with boiled rice. 


An Original Potato Salad 


By A. H. Overman 


Boil six medium sized potatoes; let 
them get cool. Cut them up with a 
sharp knife into very small pieces, but 
avoid mashing them. Chop one-half 
onion as finely as possible, the finer the 
better. Take one-half pint thick cream. 
Put with it one-fourth cup of filtered 
cider vinegar or tarragon vinegar. Salt 
the cream and beat it with an egg beater 
until stiff. Let it stand and get cool. 
Mix the onion with the potato and salt 
well. Be careful to get in enough salt. 
Put the potatoes on ice and allow them 
to get absolutely cold; also put the cream 
on ice. Just before serving pour the 
cream over the potatoes and with two 
forks mix thoroughly, being as careful as 
you can not to mash them together and 
make them soggy. Pile in a dish to serve 
so that the salad will look like a heap of 
snow, not beat down. Garnish the dish 
with green leaves and serve with thin 
slices of bread and butter. 


Bakep Corn-anp-BEans—It is an old 
dish with us, yet I find few who have 
heard of it. It is in no sense succotash. 
In sweet corn time prepare a pot of 
Boston baked beans in the usual way. 
About half an hour before they are to 
be served, take from the oven, remove 
the pork and thoroughly stir in the corn, 
which has previously been cut from the 
eob, then replace in the oven. Use 
plenty of corn. Canned corn may be 
used. T. W. B. 
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Luncheon 
Cream of potato soup 
Crackers and cheese 
Toasted brown bread 
Pears 
Dinner 
Pea scup 
Sliced chicken 
Summer squash 
Baked apple dumplings 
with hard sauce 
Tuespay, Sept 13 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 
Whole wheat rolls 
Luncheon 
Chicken soup with rice 
Toasted hard crackers 
Cheese Apples 


Dinner 
Boiled halibut 
Hollandaise sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Buttered beets 
Brown betty pudding 
lard sauce 
Wepnespay, Sept 14 

Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Fish hash 
White muffins 
Luncheon 
Puree of lentils 
Salted almonds an 
peanuts 
Grapes 
Dinner 
Lamb chops 
Baked potatoes 
Tomato sala 
Prune pie and cheese 
Tuurspay, SEPT 15 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Rice croquettes with peas 
Potatoes 
Sliced peaches 
Dinner 


Luncheon 
Oyster patties 
Neufchatel cheese 
Warmed-over rolls 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Roast beef 
Browned potatoes 
Sweet corn 
Chocolate pudding 
Tuurspay, Sept 8 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Beef hash Corn bread 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato salad 
Cocoa 
Hard cracker toast 
heese 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Crisped crackers 
Cold roast beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Macaroni with cheese 
Sliced bananas and 
peaches 
Fripay, Sept 9 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Baked _ potatoes 
White muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon salad 
Warmed-over rolls 
Cocoa Apples 


Menus for September 


By Frederic W. Howe 


The writer has endeavored to provide 
menus suitable for a family cf seden- 
tary habits. The object is that they be 
economical, well balanced and of judi- 
cious combination; they avoid excessive 
acids with milk and milk dishes, giving 
the proper disposition of fruits for laxa- 
tive action and recommending more 
extended use of hard foods (like water 
crackers and nuts) for their beneficial 
action upon the teeth. Consideration 
has been given to the amount of work 
involved in the preparation of different 
dishes in conjunction with the varied 
work of the household. Special atten- 
tion is called to the use of lentils, which 
are cheap, nutritious and appetizing and 
contain no sulphur—hence do not cause 
flatulence. 


Sunpay, Sept 4 Coffee 
Breakfast 
Peaches 


Fish balls and baked 


beans 
Coffee 


Tuurspay, Sept 1 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 

Bacon (crisped) 

eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Molasses cookies 
Cheese 
Dinner 
Sirloin steak 
Mashed potato 
(browned in dish) 
Sliced tomatoes on let- 


Popovers 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast lamb 
Mashed potato 
Celery 
Baked squash 
Ice cream 
Hard crackers 
Black coffee 
Supper 
Egg salad 
Cocoa 
Assorted nuts and 
raisins 
Monpay, Sept § 
Breakfast 
Bananas sliced with 


Dinner 
Baked bluefish 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Molded rice 
Caramel sauce 
Saturpay, SEPT 10 
Breakfast 
Bananas and hominy 
with cream 
Omelet with rasher of 
yacon 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn soup 
Fritters 


tuce 
Macedoine of fruit 


Fripay, Serr 2 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Picked fish in cream 
Potato patties 
Rice muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Steamed clams 
Drawn butter 
Blueberry cake 
Cheese 
Dinner 
Boiled haddock 
Egg sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Coffee jelly 
Whipped cream 
Saturpay, SEPT 3 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal 
Potate balls 


Omelet 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped fish 
Rolls (whole wheat) 
Confectionery 
Dinner 
Baked beans 
_ Brown bread 
Sliced tomatoes and 
lettuce 
Sliced peaches 


breakfast food and 
cream 
Dropped eggs toast 
Coffe 


Luncheon 
Puree of baked beans 
with sliced lemon 
Apple sauce with hard 
crackers and cheese 
Toasted brown bread 
Dinner 
Lamb pie with 
cucumbers 
Lettuce 
Cottage pudding 
Foamy sauce 
Tvuespay, Sept 6 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 

Bacon Dropped 
Corn rolls Co 
Luncheon 
Puree of lentils 
Toasted crackers 
Pears 
Dinner 
Broiled haddock 
French fried potatoes 
Cold slaw 
Blueberry pie 
Wepnespay, SEPT 7 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Egg vermicelli 


eggs 
ffee 


Maple syrup 
Whole wheat rolls 
Baked custard 
Dinner 
Baked beans with 
brown bread 
Sliced tomatoes 
Lemon ice Cake 
Sunpay, Sept 11 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Breakfast food 
Fish balls Baked beans 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Scalloped onions 
Roast chickens 
Mashed _ potatoes 
Celery 
Graham pudding 
Wine sauce 
‘Black coffee 


Supper 
Sliced chicken with 


stuffe 
Rusks 


eggs 
Fruit jelly 
ake 


Monpay, Sept 12 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 


French bread 


Coffee 


Beef stew with vegeta- 
bles 


Lemon pie 
Fripay, Sept 16 
Breakfast 
Breakfast food 
Fried perch 
Whole wheat rolls 
offee 
Luncheon 
Creamee cgg toast 
Nuts aad raisins 
Dinner 
Broiled mackerel 
Cucumbers Squash 
Baked potatoes 
Lemon ice 
Hard crackers 
Saturpay, SEPT 17 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Creamed eggs 
Gluten gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Buckwheat cakes 
Syrup Salted nuts 
rapes 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Hamburg steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Scalloped cabbage 


Dropped eggs on _ toast 
Coffee 


Chocolate bread pudding 
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Sunpay, Serr 18 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 

French bread 
Soft cooked eggs 
Coffee 
Dinner 

Mock bisque soup 

Roast beef 
Creamed cauliflower 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Chocolate ice cream 

lack coffee 
Supper 
Apple and celery salad 
Cocoa Plain cake 

Monpay, Sept 19 
Breakfast 

Cereal with cream 

Minced beef on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Rice and cheese pudding 
French bread 
Sliced peaches 
inner 
Cream of celery soup 
Cold roast beef 
Sweet potatoes, Virgimia 
style 
Green corn 

Bread pudding 

Tuespay, Sept 20 
Breakfast 

Cereal with sliced 

bananas and cream 

Scrambled eggs garnished 
with bacon 
Gluten gems Coffee 

Luncheon 
Lobster on lettuce 
Warmed-over gems 

Grapes 
Dinner 
Broiled swordfish 
French fried potatoes 

Beet greens 
Apple tapioca pudding 
Wepnespay, Sept 21 

Breakfast 

Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 

Creamed dried beef 

3aked potatoes 
Corn bread Coffee 

Luncheon 

Puree of lentils 

Toasted hard crackers 
Cheese Cocoa 
Dinner 

Corned beef 

Boiled potatoes 

Seets Carrots 

Apple pie 

Tuurspay, Sept 22 
Breakfast 

Cereal with cream 

Corned beef hash 

White muffins Coffee 

Luncheon 

Clam chowder 
Gingerbread Cheese 
Dinner 

Lamb chops 

Mashed potatoes 

Cucumber salad 

Macedoine of fruit 

Fripay, Sept 23 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Creamed codfish 
Potato cakes 

Corn bread Coffee 

Luncheon 

Potato salad 


Cocoa 
Hard crackers 
Grapes 


THE 


Dinner 
Baked haddock 
Brussels sprouts 
Boiled rice 
Apple dumpling 
Hard sauce 
Sarurpay, Sept 24 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Bacon and eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Whole wheat gems 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Warmed-over gems 
Baked custard 
Dinner 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Cucumbers 
Indian pudding 
Sunpay, Sept 25 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Baked beans 
French bread 
Dinner 
Clear soup Roast duck 
Celery 
Browned potatoes 
Scalloped onions 
Vanilla cream Cake 
Black coffee 
Supper 
Stuffed eggs on lettuce 


ipe olives 
Rusks Plums 
Monpay, Sept 26 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Boiled eggs Coffee 
Luncheon 
Duck soup 
Crisped crackers 
Chocolate cornstarch 
pudding 
Dinner 
Boiled ham 
Escalloped cabbage 
Boiled potatoes 
Cold slaw 
Assorted fruit 
Tvuespay, Sept 27 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Breakfast food with 


Coffee 


Gluten gems 
Luncheon 
Ham croquettes 
Baked potatoes 
Lettuce 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Cut-up peaches Cake 
Dinner 
Fried chicken, Maryland 
style 


Creamed cauliflower 
Mashed potato 
Bread pudding 

Wepnespay, Sept 28 

Breakfast 

Cereal with cream 

Ham and eggs 
Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fried smelts 
Tartare sauce 
Potatoes Cocoa 
Warmed-over gems 
Grapes 
Dinner 
Beefsteak 

French fried sweet 

potatoes 

Tomatoes and lettuce 

Rice pudding with 

raisins 


Hard sauce 


TABLE 


Corn bread 
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Tuurspay, Sept 20 
Breakfast 
Apricots 

Cereal with cream 

Bacon and eggs 

Coffee 


Fripay, 30 
Breakfast 
Banana, cereal and cream 
Broiled scrod 
White muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 
Warmed-over rolls 
Doughnuts Cheese 
Dinner 
Boiled halibut 
Hollandaise sauce 
Celery 
Creamed cauliflower 
Boiled potatoes 
Chocolate pudding 


Luncheon 
Cheese souffle 
French 

Grapes 

Dinner 
Mutton stew with 


Cocoa bread 


vege- 


tables 
‘Coffee jelly with whipped 
eam 


A Labor-Saver 


By Luke Lavender 


To do away with the greater part of 
the fatigue in scouring steel knives and 
forks, and to secure better results, try 
this: Get a piece of smooth hard wood, 
eight inches long, six inches wide and 
one inch or one inch and a half thick. 
Take a piece of old Brussels carpet, not 
very heavy, sixteen inches long and 
seven inches wide, turn it bottom up 
and cut off one inch of width for half 
its length in such a way that the piece 
will be six inches wide on the left half 
and seven inches wide on the right half, 
the uneven side being toward you. Lay 
the carpet, bottom up, on the board, the 
back and right margins fitting exactly 
and the extra inch of width at the front. 
Tack the carpet around the margin of 
the board and tack the extra inch on the 
edge, putting the tacks at the bottom 
only. In use, dampen the whole wrong 
side (now uppermost), put the scouring 
material over it, place the knife or fork 
on the slab, fold the free portion of the 
carpet over, and, pressing with the left 
hand, push the article back and forth. 
In this way both sides are polished at 
once. The manner of pressure can be 
shifted from the fingers to the palm at 
will, preventing nearly all strain on the 
fingers, and the work is done in a more 
cleanly manner. To clean the back of 
the blade, “saw” it on the slab. To clean 
the butt of the blade, rub it where the 
carpet turns over the front edge. Forks 
can be cleaned better than by the com- 
mon method—double the carpet in the 
left hand with the fork inside to reach 
the inner edges of the tines. Many 
adaptations of the contrivance will sug- 
gest themselves after using it a few 
times, and it will soon prove a “house- 
hold blessing” to any housewife who has 
many steel knives and forks and has 
rubbed till her fingers seemed “ready to 
break off,” in the old-fashioned method 


of scouring. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Good Things to Eat 


By Deshler Welch 
Author of The Bachelor and the Chafing-dish, The 
Critic in the Kitchen, ete 

With the passing away of the summer, 
we can now turn to the more substantial 
dishes. Some tried and tested recipes 
follow: 

Black Bean Soup 

Soak a quart of black beans over night 
and in the morning put them in a pot 
with about four quarts of cold water (we 
are preparing a soup, say for a family of 
five for two services) and two pounds of 
salt pork. While this is coming to a 
boil, chop up two good sized turnips and 
the same of carrots and onions, and put 
them in the pot. Stick a whole onion 
with a dozen cloves and put this in with 
half a teaspoon of soda. Let this sim- 
mer all day, adding water as it boils 
down. Watch closely and stir often. 
Meanwhile season with pepper and salt 
to the taste. Carefully strain at night 
and set away. It should now be quite 
black. An hour before dinner the fol- 
lowing day, put half of it in a porcelain- 
lined stewpan and flavor with a teaspoon 
of soup coloring. Now thicken the soup, 
after it boils, with flour and butter, or 
flour and water, straining it into the 
soup. There must be no flour lumps, 
and if you have not succeeded in making 
the soup perfectly smooth, better re- 
strain it before serving. See that your 
tureen has been heated and in this put 
two hard-cooked eggs chopped and on 
them the slices of one lemon cut thin, 
sprinkle with plenty of paprika. Pour 
in the soup, cover, and serve hot. 

The French people succeed better 
than we do in utilizing the scraps. 
Really there should be very little left 
over in good kitchen management to 
consign to the garbage pan. Suddenly 
finding myself without a cook one day, 
I cast into the pot everything I found in 
the refrigerator which had been left over 
—mashed potatoes, boiled onions, pieces 
of meat, bits of celery, parsley and some 
cooked rice and turnips. It made a 
delicious soup when I had strained and 
seasoned it well and added the kitchen 
essence. Left-over potatoes and onions 
well seasoned and with an ounce or two 
of butter added, either in milk or water, 
make a good soup. 

Baked Liver 

An entire liver baked, in place of roast 
meat for the dinner table, is an appetiz- 
ing dish and is far superior to fried liver. 


See first that your butcher gives you a 
good one, see that it is pink and free 
from spots; season with pepper and salt 
and parsley, lard it with strips of 
pork or bacon, and baste frequently. 
This can be elaborated by braising it 
with small vegetables and meat trim- 
mings cooked under the liver. Either 
way it should have a slow oven for about 
two hours. It should then be carved in 
thin slices at the table. 

Salmon Steak a la Gerot 

When I was a number of years 
younger, in my salad days, I might say, 
I had a French friend by the name of 
Gerot who kept a small but choice res- 
taurant a la carte. One of his dishes 
that attracted me frequently was simple 
enough, but with a good chum for com- 
pany, the dish was delightful. 

The steak was broiled skillfully, and 
over it was poured the black butter sauce 
made as follows: Put six ounces of 
butter in a stewpan, and place it over 
the fire until it becomes black, but not 
burnt; put in a few leaves of parsley, 
fry crisp and pour this over the salmon. 
Now put three tablespoons of vinegar in 
the pan, let it come to a boil, season with 
pepper and salt and pour this over the 
fish. Put the whole in the oven five 
minutes and serve hot. 

Fricasseed Eggs 

To some veal gravy add a little cream 
and flour, half a walnut of butter, nut- 
meg, salt, pepper, some chopped parsley 
and a few picked mushrooms. Let the 
mixture boil up well, then pour it over 
sliced hard-boiled eggs arranged on the 
platter with sippets of toast. 


Original Recipes 


By C. A. Stone 


Grilled Sweet Potatoes 

Take a fair sized sweet potato; slice 
in lengthwise slices about half an inch 
thick. Place the same on a broiler in 
the oven and bake to a brown. 
Roquefort Sandwich 

Take a piece of Roquefort cheese about 
the size of an egg and thoroughly mix 
with it about half the quantity of butter. 
Spread the same over thin slices of 
toasted bread. 
Tripe a la Roquefort 

Slightly broil a piece of honeycomb 
tripe. Do not allow it to become crispy. 
Place the same on a slice of toasted 
bread. Sprinkle over it Roquefort cheese 
grated, and to this add a little melted 
butter. 
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EDITORIAL 


Good Housekeeping 


Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the 
househokd. Established 1885. Issued monthly by 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 

Entered at the postoffice at Springfield, Mass, as 
second-class mail matter. 


Copyright 1904 All rights reserved 


SEPTEMBER, 1904 


The Eternal Masculine 


This month we present a magazine 
written throughout by men, every arti- 
cle, paragraph, line. The wives, sisters, 
mothers, mothers-in-law, are invited to 
read, digest, discuss. Their opinions 
and comments, in general and in par- 
ticular, will be greatly welcomed in the 
editorial sanctum. Are the men folk, as 
they herein give account of themselves, 
good housekeepers? Are they “better 
housekeepers”? Does this number of 
the magazine seem so very different, 
after all, from any other? 

It was our privilege a few weeks ago 
to inspect a great restaurant managed 
by a woman, and “manned” throughout 
by the same pervading sex. At the 


grill, at least, we looked for a few men, 


but no; here were women, still. “Men 
are dirty,” was the brief dictum of the 
masterful head of the establishment. 
Could not this condemnation have been 
visited upon womankind perhaps with 
a more sparing application? Excellent 
authority is not lacking for the asser- 
tion that men are better cooks, poten- 
tially, than women, because they bring 
into play the application and the scien- 
tifie interest which this highly impor- 
tant work demands. Whether a man can 
ever be, by himself, a real homemaker, 
is quite another question. In the face 
of the rapidly changing relations be- 
tween the sexes, it is not safe to 
dogmatize. 

We have wanted for a long time to 
give the “men folks” an opportunity. 
To climb the fence and try hoeing the 
other fellow’s row is a severe tempta- 
tion. Women persist in running the 
trolley cars for one sweet day, in getting 
out “women’s numbers” of Sunday 
newspapers, and in invading the field of 
the men wheresoever they please. Hence 
a “man’s number” of a household maga- 
zine. Apologies we have none for the 
quality of the service rendered. Room 
for debate over certain things there may 


be. We shall see. 
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The Training of Our Girls 


That Dr G. Stanley Hall is a militant 
reactionist in matters of education, our 
readers have learned from recent ex- 
pressions from his pen in our pages. 
The kindergarten he believes, as we do, 
subject to degeneration; some of the 
newer things in the public school cur- 
riculum, whose presence there is of 
debatable value, he would throw over 
without ceremony. And now within a 
few weeks has appeared his long-awaited 
work upon Adolescence, wherein he en- 
rolls himself in active hostility to the 
higher education of women. By an odd 
coincidence, another monumental work 
has come simultaneously from the press, 
from the pen of a physician, and recog- 
nizing, like Dr Hail’s book, physiolog- 
ical conditions, yet equally earnest in 
behalf of the higher education. 

The training of girls, Dr Hall be- 
lieves, should be governed by their 
presumed destiny of wifehood and moth- 
erhood. Dr Eliot, president of Harvard 
university, in discussing the question 
with the present writer a few years ago, 
took a similar position. The “culture” 
theory of education, so far as its origin 
is concerned, he put summarily aside. 
Life work, he said, directed the choice 
of the classics for men because these 
were the one foundation of the learned 
professions. By the same token he be- 
lieved woman’s education should be 
determined by that career which still 
distinguishes womankind, maternity. 
The “no sex in intellect” theory is 
ignored by Dr Hall and Dr Eliot. This 
is the attitude of the medical frater- 
nity, likewise, if we accept the Medical 
Record as its exponent. The higher 
education is assailed by this school of 
thought as harmful to the physical well- 
being of the individual and a damage to 
the race. 

Fairly to be classed on the same 
side of this great question is a rew 
novel of some power, The Woman 
Errant, wherein the issue is thus stated 
in a few words: “As long as she 
[woman] is the matrix of the race, when 
her hour strikes she must yield or suffer, 
for nature forbids the double strain.” 

But does the physiological argument, 
after all, have the last word, in a situa- 
tion so complex and so vast in its bear- 
ings? The evolution of society has 
proceeded too far to permit the offhand 
dismissal of woman’s destiny with a 
wave of the hand in the direction of the 
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nursery and the parlor. Granted that 
better provision must be made for 
domestic training, where needed—our 
position on this point is too well under- 
stood to require repetition—the rapid 
changes in industry, in society, and in 
the family itself, demand the largest 
possible equipment for the feminine 
mind. This fact is strongly set forth 
in the book to which reference has 
already been made, Dr George Elliott 
Howard’s Matrimonial Institutions. 
This writer’s reference to college women 
and matrimony may well be quoted 
(Volume III, Page 244): 

“Tt is not marriage or maternity 
which educated women are shunning; 
but they are declining to view marriage 
as their sole vocation or to become 
merely child-bearing animals. Let us 
not worry about the destiny of college 
women. It is simply wrong wedlock 
which they are avoiding. They have, 
suggests Muirhead, a careful regard for 
the ‘kind’ of marriage. ‘They are deter- 
mined to have only ‘the genuine article.’ 
They ‘look in marriage not only for the 
old-fashioned “union of hearts,” but 
for the union of heart and head in some 
serious interest which will survive the 
mere attractions of sex and form a solid 
bond of union even in the absence of 
others which, like the birth of children, 
depend on fortune.’ So ‘far from being 
hostile’ to the family, ‘they are only 
preparing the way for a purer and more 
beneficent form of family life.” 

That college women are not weaker 
physically than others, that they are not 
less prolific as mothers, is the positive 
assertion of Miss Thomas, the president 
of Bryn Mawr college, a woman of 
broad outlook who kas given the subject 
thorough investigation. To college-bred 
mothers Miss Thomas traces intellect- 
ual and social progress of great value to 
society and the nation. Their influence 
upon their sons will be past reckoning. 

Dr Hall and the physicians will yet 
be compelled to take a larger view of 
this interesting problem. But we have 
insisted for four years that a drill in 
the sciences and the arts which imme- 
diately underlie the great and difficult 
task of making a home, makes as truly 
for culture and power as a more exclu- 
sively classical training. We have had 
the satisfaction of seeing steady prog- 
ress in this direction. The change is 
being effected without prejudicing the 
“higher education,’ of which it is an 
integral part. 


EDITORIAL 


Uncontrolled Basket Ball 


A letter from Miss Lucille Eaton 
Hill, director of physical culture: at 
Wellesley college, urges a campaign in 
our pages and elsewhere against that 
which Miss Hill terms “this dreadful 
abuse of uncontrolled basket ball in 
girls’ secondary schools.” How strongly 
and deeply this good friend of girls feels, 
who is an avowed enthusiast with regard 
to athletics for women, is evident from 
the specific charges brought in the letter 
against this game as it is oftentimes 
played. 

Moral injury, as well as_ physical, 
Miss Hill finds in uncontrolled basket 
ball, traceable largely to the develop- 
ment of the competitive spirit. This 
competition has been known to descend 
to the level of “slugging.” So long 
as athletics make a girl stronger and 
more womanly, as they undeniably can 
do, there is none to quarrel with them 
or take offense. “Uncontrolled basket 
ball,” in the experience of Miss Hill— 
and she knows, if anybody—has passed 
out of this useful sphere. “Woman is 
not undeveloped man, but diverse.” The 
boys and men who stoop to folly in 
their sports should be object lesson 
enough to women exposed to the same 
temptation and subject to consequences 
more pitiable. 

We commend to parents and teachers 
the wise counsel of this physical direc- 
tor, while the school year is in its very 
beginning. She is quite within the 
truth, we believe, when she pronounces 
cross country walking clubs, bicycling 
and other non-competitive physical rec- 
reations safer than basket ball for girls 
in preparatory schools. 


“Behold my mother and my brethi- 
ren.” The sermons which have been 
preached from these words of Jesus 
would fill libraries. We print in this 
issue the interpretation put upon them 
by Julian Hawthorne. This writer's 
analysis, as applied to the disquieting 
symptoms of our family and _ social 
life, is optimistic, and whether, in the 
reader’s mind, it warrants the sharp 
challenge of the closing passage con- 
cerning “rebels of the imperfect family 
of to-day,” it is worth a wide publicity 
and eareful thought. So far as we can 
trace the ascendancy of love, we need 
not fear to go. 
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Heating, Ventilation, Health 


EFORE the heating and 


By’ Dwight Heald Perkins, Architect 


ventilating engineer 


takes hold of the problem, the work of the archi- 


tect determines 


whether the task 


shall be 


simple or difficult, and his knowledge of and consid- 
eration for the work of the engineer will do much to 
insure the economical and successful operation of any 
system which may be used. He should plan the house 
so that it shall be a compact unit; unnecessary pro- 


jections in exterior wall surfaces should 
be avoided; the interior divisions should 
be generously connected with wide open- 
ings; the halls should be central and 
not too large, and should be heated just 
as any room in the house is heated. 
Cold halls cause drafts, and rooms with 
a moderate temperature and no drafts 
scm warmer than do those with higher 
aciual temperature and drafts. 

fhe architect should arrange the 
house so that sunshine may flood each 
room at some time of the day; he 
should provide numerous windows to 
open in moderate or warm weather, 
when the heating apparatus is not 
nevded, and to insure cross ventilation 
in each room. He must also arrange 


will space for radiators, floor space for 
registers, partitions for pipes and air 
ducts in accordance with the system that 
is to be instalied. 


he furnace, if 


the cold water pipes, for it is now the 
general plan to heat water for the plumb- 
ing system in the furnace or boiler, be- 
cause in so many places people use gas 
for cooking purposes. The kitchen range 
with water back, for town houses, is out 
of date. For heating water in summer, 
a water back is connected with the 
laundry stove or a separate heater is 
sometimes provided. For the purpose 
of facilitating comparison, several dif- 
ferent methods of heating and ventila- 
tion are shown graphically and de- 
scribed in this article. Each system is 
arranged with reference to the same 
house plan, which happens to be well 
adapted to the furnace. It is also easy 
to arrange steam or hot water systems 
for it. 

The dwelling here shown was erected 
in a Chicago suburb in 1899. The loca- 


one be used, must 
be centrally loca- 
ted, so that the 
revister pipes going 
in all directions to 
the different rooms 
my be properly 
balanced, one 
pipe taking more 
than its due pro- 
p riion of hot air. 
Since heated air 
is light and rises, 
it is easier to heat 
the upper rooms 
thin those nearer 
to the furnace, and 
th must be taken 
into consideration 
in arranging the 
ducts. Direet con- 
neciion with the 
furnace itself must 
be provided for the 
smoke flue, the 
fre: air inlet and 


The fireplace in the house described, and (above) the house itself 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


System ‘‘A,’’ the ordinary cast iron furnace, also B,’’ and ‘*D”’ 


tion made it possible to set the house 
diagonally with the points of the com- 
pass, thus securing a maximum amount 
of sunshine. It is a frame house with 
ten finished rooms and would cost in 
the vicinity of Chicago at this time 
(1904) forty-five hundred dollars to 
build. This sum is exclusive of heating 
apparatus and architect’s fees, but 
inclusive of all other items, such as 
grading, sidewalks, window shades, 
screens, light fixtures and plumbing. 
The heating can be estimated in accord- 
ance with the scheme chosen, and the 
usual architect’s fees are five per cent 
on the total amount without superin- 
tendence, and fifteen per cent with, on 
all houses below ten thousand dollars 
in cost. 

The systems are: A, cast iron fur- 
nace, simplest form; B, cast iron fur- 
nace, combination ; C, steel plate furnace, 
simplest form; D, steel plate furnace, 
combination; E, steam, ‘all direct; F, 
steam, part indirect; G, hot water, all 
direct; H, hot water, part indirect; I, 
central heating plant; J, blast system 
by means of electric power, and temper- 
ature control may be applied to any of 
the above types and is described in this 
article. 

Some explanation of terms is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the differ- 
ent methods. By the term “combina- 
tion” is meant a combination of hot 
water radiators and warm air furnace, 
a water back or coil being placed on or 
in the furnace dome. By “direct” is 


meant the placing of radiators in ‘le 
room to be heated, while by “indirect” 
is meant placing the radiator in the 
basement, passing a current of air 
through it and a connecting duct dircet 
to the room to be heated. 

The item of automatic temperature 
control may be considered separatcly 
and then applied to each system. ‘The 
first system, lettered A and shown on 
Plate 3, is the ordinary cast iron fur- 
nace, in either portable form or brick 
set. The former is encased in galyan- 
ized iron, the latter is surrounded by 
brick walls. It is virtually a_ stove 
within such enclosure, located in the 
basement, and having a current of 
outside air introduced at the bottom, 
which is warmed as it rises and carried 
by tin ducts to the rooms above. It is 
the device which has been longest and 
most commonly used since separate 
stoves were abandoned. While in good 
order, there is no objection to be made 
to it, but the cast iron domes are apt to 
crack and the joints almost always work 
open, allowing gas and dust to enter the 
house through the registers. 

The second device (B) is the same 
as A, with the addition of hot water 
radiators in the cold corner of the 
living room and at each end of the third 
story. This is claimed by some furnace 
men to save fuel by using heat which, 
without this addition, would escap:. It 
frequently does so, but cannot | de- 
pended upon absolutely to save fi! in 
all cases; what it does do positiv: !y is 
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System “ F,"’ outlined here, in addition to system ‘‘E,’’ includes indirect coil and register, the 
partition register to supply fresh air in sone halls from indirect register and the radiator in 


first story hall. None of these is inclu 


edin ‘‘E.’’ The sizes of radiators in ‘‘E’’ may 


be slightly less than here shown, which are for ‘“‘ F."’ 


io conduct heat into portions of the 
house that might be beyond the range 
or ordinary ducts and air currents. 

The third device (C) is the same in 
principle as the first (A), but a steel 
dome with riveted joints is combined 
with an all-steel construction and takes 
the place of the cast iron dome and steel 
flue combination used in the former 
type. This prevents the escape of gas 
and dust. 

Both types of furnace answer the 
requirements for ventilation, but in 


order to get the best service from each, 
it is necessary to install exhaust flues 
in the partitions.’ These flues should 
be located, one in each room, at a point 
as far as possible from the warm air 
register. They must also be located at 
the floor level. They take off the cold 
and the foul air, which is heaviest 
always at the bottom of the room.. These 
exhaust ducts should be grouped in one 
or two places in the attic, there con- 
nected and taken out through the roof. 

Such a system not only insures ven- 


Systems ‘‘G”’ and ‘“‘H,’’ employing hot water instead of steam 
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tilation but secures much better heating 
at the same time. The slight disad- 
vantage of this system is that the plates 
of the steel furnace in about fifteen or 
twenty years’ time will rust out. It is 
so designed, however, that they can be 
renewed at slight expense and no incon- 
venience. 

System D is the same as system C 
with the combination feature added to 
the steel plate furnace in the same 
manner suggested for system B. 

The system lettered E is what is 
known as direct steam, the details of 
which show in the comparative table. 
This is a system of heating without 
ventilation and its economy is not justi- 
fied or recommended by the writer. It 
is placed here for the purpose of com- 
parison. 

System F is the same as E, with the 
exception that an indirect radiator “is 
installed in the front hall supplied with 
fresh air from outdoors. There are no 
doors in the first story rooms and if the 
chamber doors are left open, enough air 
could be supplied from the hall for 
proper ventilation of the entire house. 

Systems G and H are the same as 
E and F, with the difference that hot 
water is used instead of steam. In 
steam it is necessary to raise the temper- 
ature of the water in the boiler to over 
two hundred and twelve degrees to pro- 
duce circulation. In hot water a slight 
difference in temperature will cause 
circulation and will give heat when 
necessary, in mild weather. Because 
severe weather does not last for long 
periods, hot water systems have been 
found to consume less fuel and the heat 
is more mellow and agreeable. These 
conditions, however, may be largely 
counteracted by the use of a vacuum 
system. At a cost varying from twenty 
to forty dollars, vacuum valves may be 
attached so that vapor will circulate in 
the pipes at a point below atmospheric 
pressure so long as all joints are tight. 
Or, in other words, it is possible to boil 
the water at one hundred or one hun- 
dred and ten degrees instead of the 
usual two hundred and twelve degrees, 
and warm the house with vapor in the 
pipes. 

The item of boilers would require an 
article in itself. It is assumed in all 
these systems that a cast iron upright 
boiler would be used. It would be 
either brick set or enclosed with asbestos 
cement to conserve heat. The grate 
should be large and easily cleaned, as 


should all parts of the boiler, especially 
where there is lime in the city water. 
All systems of heating are improved 
by the introduction of a genuine fire- 
place in the main room, in which wood 
or cannel coal is burned. In addition 
to the cheer and pleasure of an open fire, 
its value as a ventilator is inestimable. 
What is known as the Yaryan system 
is being installed in many residenc 
communities. It comprises a central 
plant which heats water above two hun- 
dred and twelve degrees and forces it at 
very high pressure through street main: 
into pipes and radiators in houses. I: 
does away with independent boilers 
saves the initial expense and all the ear. 
of firing, cleaning and ash disposal. 
Rates for service are generally lowe: 
than the estimated coal bills would be. 
The financial advantage is obvious, bu‘ 
this item only concerns the problem 0: 
heat generation; the problem of ventila 
tion is the same as in other systenis 
described, and the expense of installing 
pipes and radiators is greater than the 
initial expense in a system of hot air. 
Electric lighting is now so general]; 
expected in residence communities tha‘ 
suggestions in regard to the use o! 
electric pewer may be applicable in 
many instances. Electricity may be 
used to run a fan which forces a cur- 
rent of air either through the furnace 
or through a steam or hot water coil, 
and then into the regular furnace pipes, 
as shown by the blast systems on platc 
No 6. The advantage of this is the 
opportunity to get rid of unsightly and 
space-filling radiators throughout tlic 
house. Instead of being placed in tlic 
different rooms, the radiating pipes are 
combined in one coil suspended from 
the basement ceiling and enclosed in a 
galvanized iron casing. The air is 
forced through this coil and the house 
is thus given the advantage of ventila- 
tion formerly held exclusively by fur- 
nace heated rooms. The cost of current 
for running the fan at rates usually 
charged for light would be about one 
and one-half cents per hour. This coul: 
be turned off whenever its use was no! 
desired. It is safe to assume that thc 
money expended is vastly less than one 
might spend to restore impaired healt!). 
By this method of ventilation, the air 
in each room is changed six times pcr 
hour, at the same time holding the tem- 
perature at seventy degrees. This sy»- 
tem can be so arranged as to circula'® 
air by gravity as an ordinary furnace 
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does when the electric fan 
running. 

With a return air register, the warm 
air may be used twice, taking the supply 
from the house for a short time, in ex- 
tremely cold weather, until the required 
degree of temperature is reached. Then 
the supply should again come from the 
outside. The same blast system is ap- 
plicable to a hot air furnace. By using 
a steel furnace without packed joints, 
thus insuring reasonably pure air, prac- 
tically the same results may be obtained, 
except that the air will be much drier, 
the difference being in the temperature 
of the heating medium, steam always 
being at two hundred and twelve degrees 
and furnace heat anywhere from one 
hundred to one thousand degrees. This 
provides for the ventilation of rooms 
almost instantly, since a constant flow 
of air, either hot, cold or tempered as 
desired, is controlled by a mechanical 
or automatic mixing damper. This 
system equipped with automatic 
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are only heated after the upper portions 
are warm. This is another reason for 
the floor exhaust ventilators recom- 
mended for all of the systems de- 
scribed. If the heat is sufficient and 
evenly distributed, as it may be by 
means above suggested, if ventilation is 
secured, if there are no leaks of gas and 
the air is not burnt, one method may be 
regarded quite as healthful as another. 


Aw Artistic and serviceable checker- 
board may be made of snapshot pic- 
tures. Get a sheet of white cardboard 
from the printing office. Cut from un- 
mounted pictures any choice bit of 
scenery, head or animal, included in a 
one and one-quarter-inch square. Out- 
line a ten-inch square on the cardboard 
by pasting on strips of passepartout 
paper. Mount the pictures on alternate 
blocks within this square. Frame as 
you would any picture. This may be 


control brings the cost up to 
about one hundred and_ fifty 


dollars more than the cost of the 
same heating apparatus without 
it. The supply for each room 
separately controlled in the room 
itself would add thirty-five dol- 
lars to the entire cost for each 
instance, 

The item of fuel has not been 
omitted. The tables are based ‘on 


made the top of a stand. F. K. G. 
No- 6. 


anthracite coal at seven dollars 
and fifty cents per ton. The use 
of coke instead at five dollars and 
fifty cents per ton is coming in, 
and in some furnaces and boilers 
soft coal at three doliars and fifty 
cents per ton is used. The use of 
the latter is of doubtful wisdom 
at present, but coke appears to 
have all of the advantages of hard 


coal, and its use is therefore 
recommended. 
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Wanted: A Boy 


Where is the boy who is 
destined to be elected pres- 
ident of the United States in 
the year 1940? Two or three 
boys there may be who are not 
yet in the formative periods 
of their lves, who will be 
presidents by and by; but the 
successful candidate of 1940 
has about reached the age of 
ten and will be _ peculiarly 
susceptible in the few years 
now to come to the influences 
which will bring out his 
strong qualities. That this 
lad is very much alive to-day 
is not easy to realize; té locate 
him is more difficult still. He 
may ke in our G H family— 
as likely as not. 

I am trying to locate him, 
approximately. I have asked 
Alfred Henry Lewis, author 
of The President, who was for 
years a Washington corre- 
spondent, who knows politics 
like a book, and when he 
writes says very frankly what 
he thinks and feels, to try to 
locate this boy for us. Mr 
Lewis has prepared an article 
for the forthcoming October 
number, giving his views as 
to the character of the boy, 
and the region which probably 
is his home. G H parents 
will be interested to see how 
nearly the coat fits their boys; 
they can, if they will, learn 
from Mr Lewis how to help 
their boys toward positions of 
great usefulness and respon- 
sibility; and  possibly—just 
possibly—the parents of the 
lad we are looking for will 
find in the article their in- 
spiration toward a_ great 
career for their son. 


Thank you, Mr Elson; we 


plain citizens who like 


“Suwanee Ribber” and other 
simple old songs are not such 
barbarians in our musical 
taste, after all. A certain 
condescension on the part of 
musical wives and daughters 
is not quite so strongly for- 
tified in the face of these 
sensible truths from a veteran 
musical critic, the author 
of the History of American 
Music, teacher of music in the 
New England Conservatory at 
Boston, 


The recipe in the bread 
article on Page 235 of the Au- 
gust issue should be amended 
slightly. The amount of flour 
given (five cups) is only 
enough to make a batter and 
after that is well mixed, more 
flour should be added till 
there is a dough which can be 
turned out and kneaded. 


The first prize of $10 in the 
book contest, announced last 
month, is awarded Mrs W. W. 
Vinnidge, Indiana; thee four 
prizes of books go to Mrs W. 
H. Barclay, Virginia; Mrs P. 
©. Henry, Illinois; Mrs F. J. 
Burnett, Nebraska; Mrs Mary 
Keys Graham, Pennsylvania. 
The interesting “returns” will 
be of substantial aid to the 
Editor in catering to his 
readers. 


From Men 


I want to express our ap- 
preciation of G H. We regard 
it as holding the first place 
(with no very close second) 
among practical household 
magazines. Your “Discover- 
ies” and recipes are alone 
worth any three other period- 
icals of the so-called “home” 
type. They have saved us 


much in many ways and 
the first departments t 
read here. Rev M. H. ( 
man, New Jersey. 
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Tt comes to me with the 
force of a discovery that the 
success of G H is due no! so 
much to its making for i'self 
a place, as to its filling a 
place that has long need! it 
—that it is representativ« of 
good housekeeping in al! the 
broader and better mening 
of that term. I know of no 
magazine that furnishes cach 
month more food for nev/ful, 
helpful thought than © I. 
The home life of the people 
is the strength of the nation. 
If it is pure and wholesome 
the nation is strong. If it 
decays the nation decays. 
G H’s wise, true ministry to 
the home and all that per- 
tains to it is a national bless- 


ing. W. S., New York. 


My wife discovered G II by 
the quotations from it in so 
many other papers, an sub- 
scribed on that recommen- 
dation. She finds it most 
interesting and __ profitable, 
Samuel S. Elliott, Kansas. 


In each number of G II we 
find the cost of the year. 


J. C. Ambrose, Michig:n. 


Of the many maguzines 
taken by wife, I am most 
interested in G H. W. F. 
Adams, Texas. 


Getting rid of the ants in 
my lawn, as I have dine by 
following directions in your 
May number, is a 
year’s subscription to | H. 


G. H. Coe, Connecticui. 
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Gown of flowered 
net. See Page 362 
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Another drawing portrays a fichu 
gown of white mull and lace. The very 
full skirt is trimmed with horizontal 
bands of insertion and tucking. The 
waist has a lace-edged fichu caught 
at the center of the back with a wide 
black velvet bow. Two deep lace ruffles 
trimmed on the outer side each with two 
black velvet bows constitute the elbow 
sleeves. There is a deep crush girdle of 
soft white silk. 

The dress for a schoolgirl, simple and 
practical, is of blue and green mixed 
goods. The waist, which is cut out at 
the neck to show a guimpe worn under- 
neath, has short, loose sleeves. The 
guimpe is of finely tucked lawn and lace, 
and may be replaced with one for cooler 
weather made of dark blue silk. Rows 
of shirred blue velvet ribbon trim the 

neck and sleeves. 

Pink and white flowered net is the 
- material from which is made the simple 


\ 
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Between Seasons 


Our fashion artist sends us the accom- 
panying between-seasons designs, whose 
artistic quality and general availability 
render them of use at almost any time. 

One of the drawings portrays a cos- 
tume of soft black silk, trimmed with 
latticed bands of black velvet ribbon 
laid over fine black lace. The drop 
skirt of white silk is visible under the 
latticework. The skirt is shirred at the 
top, laid in deep tucks at the knees and 
finished around the bottom with the 
velvet and lace trimming. The dainty 
blouse has deep, cape-like bretelles of 
the latticework, and is cut out at the 
neck to show a chemisette of finely 
tucked silk mull and lace. The big 
sleeves are shirred at the elbow and 
finished below with lace-edged plaitings 
of the mousseline falling over tight- 
fitting cuffs of lace. A hat with high 
crown, such as are increasingly popular 
now, is exhibited with the costume. Black silk with lattice trimming 


Fichu gown 
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THE 


dancing frock. The skirt is shirred 
and trimmed with two lace-edged ruches 
of the net set on midway between the 
hem and the belt. The waist is of 
narrow ruffles of the net and finished 
about the shoulders with a shaped band 
of wide lace insertion. The deep belt 
is of pale pink silk. : 

The white batiste gown is generously 
trimmed with lace insertion. The waist 
is bloused and draped with tucked, lace- 
edged tabs falling over a band of inser- 
tion at the top and extending over the 
sleeves. The full sleeves are finished 
at the elbow with rufiles of lace. The 
skirt is trimmed at the knees with the 
lace-edged tabs, a full tucked flounce 
falling from underneath. Long, narrow 
eyelets are worked in the skirt just 
above the tabs, through them being 
drawn pale blue louisine ribbon, fasten- 
ing at the front with a bow of pale blue, 
the crush girdle and the knots on the 
sleeves being of the same color. 


Sympathy with Children 
By G. F. B. 

The writer and his father were sitting 
many years ago, at a small table on which 
were strewn a heap of tin soldiers, 
French and German; for the incident 
occurred at the end of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. The boy, with all the enthu- 
siasm of war’s spirit in his veins, begged 
his father just to play soldiers with him. 
From weariness or lack of sympathy with 
his son’s feeling, the father excused him- 
self. It had seemed to the boy that just 
then to play soldiers was the most impor- 
tant thing in the world, and the refusal 
of his father was a rebuff that saddened 
and disappointed him. To this day the 
disappointment has iost none of its vivid- 
ness, but like the best effects of sorrow 
it has taught the grown-up man a lesson 
to guide him with children of his own. 
The child-world is as real as the man- 
world, and its pleasures and pains just 
as deeply felt. The writer has secretly 
resolved that no selfish consideration 
shall keep him from entering into the 
experiences of his children, from joining 
them in their play and granting any rea- 
sonable request for companionship in 
pleasure and work. This goes far toward 
solving the question of “getting hold” 
of the children. Live with them their 


experiences and there will grow up a 
sympathy between parent and child that 
will ripen as the years pass into a con- 
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fiding friendship. This will be a source 
of protection to the child when questions 
of right and wrong arise that the boys 
or girls might be inclined to settle by 
standards different from those who wish 
for them the best. 


When I Grow to a Great Big Girl 


By Everett McNeil 


When I grow to a great big girl, 

As big as my big sister Pearl, 

I’m going to have a lovely watch and 
ring, 

A little birdie that will sing, 

And wear my hair done in a coil, 

And never more drink castor oil— 

The nasty stuff! I can’t see why 

A little girl must take or die. 

I’m going to have a pony, too, 

And sixteen dresses, all sky-blue, 

And fourteen hats, the latest style, 

And I will sit and smile and smile; 

And when the men come round to see, 

Tll be as good as good can be, 

Just like my grown-up sister Pearl, 

And they will say: “Oh, lovely girl!” 

And I'll get married too, I guess, 

And wear a lovely white silk dress. 

All this I’ll do I know, 

When I a great big woman grow. 


Notses from the kitchen were dis- 
agreeably audible in the parlor through 
the single door that intervened. I made 
a light frame for a door and covered it 
with coarse batting, over which light 
linoleum was tacked on. This was 
hung in place, making a double door 
that deadened the sound so that it was 
hardly perceptible. McG. 


— 


Unver THE Sun, or the Passing of 
the Incas, is a novel from the pen of 
Charles W. Buck, formerly United 
States minister to Peru; Sheltman & 
Co, Louisville, Kentucky. There is a 
hint of Flaubert in the wealth of detail 
with which the story is loaded. 


Lirtte Garpens, by Charles M. Skin- 
ner, is a plea for flowers and grass plots 
in city backyards. Besides containing 
practical suggestions and detailed direc- 
tions for carrying out such a plan, the 
book is entertaining, simply as a book. 
D. Appleton & Co; $1.25 net. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield Mass. 


Lady’s Underwear 


Nos G1at-6100—The additional advan- 
tage of having garments that fit 
properly makes it thoroughly worth 
while to do your own making from 
patterns at home. 

Fashion vagaries are almost as 
marked in lingerie as in frocks, and 
the models vary greatly from year 
to year. The night dress mod- 
els are made with a flat line 
about the neck. In the design shown 
on this page provision is made for 
high or open neck, long or short 
sleeves. Drawers fitted by darts are 
most satisfactory, as that does away 
with extra material at the waist line, 
and there is always great width as 
a finish at the knee, 

As to materials, nainsook, cam- 
bric and cross-barred muslin are fa- 
vorites. The trimmings may be of 
Swiss or English embroideries, val or 
torchon lace. ‘“Footing’’ makes a 
very pretty trimming, using little 
bands of ribbon run beading at each 
side. The point d’esprit with square 
mesh is best to use. Fine French 
veining always gives to the garment 
a mark of elegance. It is used in 
seams, between lace and embroidery 
and through groups of tucks, 

Sizes for night dress, 6121: 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. 

os 6121-6100 Sizes for drawers, 6100: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
” 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure, 


Ladv’s Dressing ‘Sack 


No 6154—In_ the mane GY Lady's Bathing Suit 

shown here we have a de- 

sign that is both pretty and No 6153—Any ae =_ 
yet very easy of home man- ‘ : can sew can make her - 
ufacture. The front has a ‘ b . bathing suit. Ready-made 
prettily shaped collar, the ones all look alike, and —_ 
back is fitted and the sleeve too, they fit — 
may be in flowing or bishop ) whether worn by a wo . 
style. It is charmingly de- of 34 or 44 bust Seneure, 4 
veloped in figured lawn, us- making the garmen . 
ing plain color for the collar home, individuality can "4 
and facings. Another ad- expressed in many ways, 


vantage is that it is just as 
pretty in 12%4-cent cottons as 
in the finest Japanese silk. 

Material required for me- 
dium size, 4% yards,27 inches 
wide. 

Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure, 


not only in material but in 
trimmings. The pattern is 
easy to make and with a few 
yards of mohair one may 
fashion a stylish garment at 
a very small cost. 
Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
. and 46 inches bust measure. 
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PATTERNS 


Lady's Costume 


Nos 6136-6145—Embroidered dresses are 
among the newest summer styies, their 
popularity being due no doubt to the re- 
vival of the old English eyelet embroid- 
ery. To buy such a gown ready made 
is far beyond the reach of most women. 
With a good pattern as a guide, she is 
enabled to make for herself a most sat- 
isfactory gown. In the charming model 
shown here, the waist is made with deep, 
round yoke. Pin tucks supply the full- 
ness of the blouse and give a decidedly 
quaint air to the gown. The blouse is not 
only suitable for embroidery, summer 
material or silk for street wear, but is a 
good model to follow for evening wear. 
The skirt is the new three-flounce style. 
The upper flounce may be gathered or 
fullness taken up in graduated tucks at 
the waist. The style is particularly 
charming in summer materials and every 
woman should number at least one of 
these garments in her summer wardrobe. 

Sizes for 6136: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. 

Sizes for 6145: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches 
waist measure. 


Girl s Frock 


No 4558—It is quite important that the little 
schoolgirl be just as correctly fitted out with 
her frocks as her big sister, although her 
dresses are fashioned upon lines of extreme 
simplicity. In this model both front and back 


Nos 6136-6145 


Child's Plaited Frock 


No 4526—This little plaited frock may be 
used for either boy or girl. Tne waist is 
made up of plaits which overlap each 
other. They shape toward the waist line 
and so lessen the appearance of “pudgi- 
ness” which is the portion of most children 
at this age. The little kilted skirt, flaring as 
it does from the broad plait in front and 
back, is a very popular style and is espe- 
cially becoming to the little men and womea. 
The closing of the little frock is under the 
plait at the side, and a belt of material or 
patent leather may be used. As to the ma- 
terial, one has a whole line to choose from. 
What pique is for the small boy, lawn is for 
his small sister’s wardrobe. Holland, madras, 
linen, khaki, galatea are suitable for the 
plaited mode. 


‘or figured pique or galatea, 


are laid in rather broad plaits, which are 
stitched to a long waist line and flare pret- 
tily, forming a sort of kilted skirt effect. The 
pattern provides for a collar, the shape of 
the one illustrated, which may be of lace or 
material. 

A good idea is to make the collar of white 
and trim with bias bands of material like 
the dress. The style is one that is suitable 
for any kind of material whether it be of 
silk, light-weight woolen or cotton. A 
pretty idea is to make the dress of dotted 
making the 
collar of white and trimming with bands, 
or making of material and trimming with 
white bands. A novel trimming for col- 
lars, and one that would be more used, 
if mothers only knew of its many advan- 
tages, is the Battenberg button. These may 
be put on in rows, varying the size of button, 
or in circles, or perhaps geometrical design, 
and the effect is charming. 


Medium size requires 3% yards material, 27 
inches wide. 


Material required, for medium size, 5% 
Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years, 


yards, 27 inches wide. 
Sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 years. 


Child’s Dress 

No 4541—In the designs for little 
girl’s dresses, the French model 
still retains first place among chil- 
dren’s fashions. It is not the 
French blouse of last season, but 
cut on new lines, which embody 
those features that stamp the old 
dress from the new. The waist is 
shorter and the drop shoulder ef- 
fect is decidedly quaint and pretty. 
In the model shown here the dress 
is all in one. The yoke is tucked 
in sunburst effect and tiny tucks 
hola the fullness into the figure at 
the waist line. It is a style that 
may be used for a very plain dress 
and yet be very pretty, or it may 
be elaborate enough for a little 
queen. Made of embroidery with 
ribbon run through the joining of 
the edges as shown in the illus- 
tration, it is the very essence of 
daintiness. The sleeve may be 
sewn to the sleeve cap or sewn to 
the lining and the dress can then 
be worn in guimpe style. 

Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 years, 
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Corporal Punishment: Is It Just, or Wise? 


Two Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes for the Best Letters on This Question 


ENTIMENT for the restoration of corporal punishment in the 
public schools and in the home seems to be on the increase. Good 
Housekeeping is desirous of giving this highly important subject 

a thorough airing; it wants the candid, outspoken views, feelings, of 
parents, teachers, children, everybody. It wants their experience with 
children, their experience as children, the results of their observation. 
If experience be lacking, express your inmost feelings. Every letter, 
however long or short, will be welcomed for the light it may throw 
on the problem. : 


The most interesting letters of all may come from children. There 
is opportunity for them to send us their letters under Class A. 


Is corporal punishment ever advisable? If so, under what cir- 
cumstances? How young should it be applied? If it be wrong, in 
itself, why is it so? 

Is it more needed, if needed at all, in the case of boys than of girls? 

Can you cite instances in which it has been of service? Instances 
in which it has done more harm than good? Any flagrant instances of 
it, in schools, institutions or homes, known to the reader? 

Is the parent less beloved, in after years, who administers corporal 
punishment in a conscientious manner? 

What are some of the substitutes for corporal punishment? Which, 


in the experience or observation of the reader, has proved the most 
effective and humane? 


These are a few of the many questions to be answered. The rules 
of the contest are few and simple. The letters must be sent by them- 
selves, apart from other communications of any kind. They must be 
clearly labeled at the head of the first sheet with name and address. 
Only one prize will be awarded one person. A person who is both 
parent and teacher may compete in these two classes, or a person may 
send more than one letter, but cannot have more than one prize. 
Stamps must be inclosed if unavailable letters are to be returned. Let- 
ters must be addressed Corporal Punishment, Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. The contest will remain open until further notice. 


Now for the prizes and their classification : 


CLASS A—Twenty-Three Prizes for Parents | CLASS B—Eleven Prizes for School Teachers 
and Other Persons Who Are Not School Teachers 


Prize Four Prizes, each $5 . . . . 20.00 
Fifteen Prizes, each $3 . . . . 45.00 


$120.00 


$80.00 
Total, Thirty-four Cash Prizes, aggregating $200.00 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


July Puzzles 


The old-time interest was certainly 
shown in the July puzzles, for they 
brought out an exceptionally large num- 
ber of replies. The awards for July are 
as follows: First prize of five dollars 
in cash, Mrs E. C. Allen, Wyoming; 
three awards of three dollars’ worth of 
merchandise selected from the July 
issue, Mrs S. C. Dinner, Colorado; Mrs 
James A. Miller, New York, and Miss 
Eliza N. Magruder, Maryland. The six- 
teen awards of one dollar’s worth of 
merchandise selected from the July 
issue were awarded to Mrs F. 8S. Hall, 
Florida; Flora Belle Lewis, Indiana; 
Lizzie M. Bowles, New Hampshire; Mrs 
G. H. Bliss, Massachusetts; Mrs C. P. 
Radeker, New York; Mrs J. B. Small, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs George W. Wheeler, 
New York; Mrs William Burgy, Iowa; 
Mrs Florence L. Bork, New York; Mrs 
William A. James, New York; Mrs W. 
H. Leighton, Rhode Island; Mrs S. C. 
Butler, Massachusetts; Mrs Bertha L. 
Platts, Massachusetts; Mrs I. Irwin, 
Texas; Mrs C. P. Ingalls, New Jersey; 
Esther P. Dow, Massachusetts. 

As announced in the August issue, 
our Puzzle Editor is taking a vacation 
and we shall probably announce another 
contest beginning in the October num- 
ber. The prize winners for July have 
all been notified of their good fortune, 
and as soon as we hear from them the 
prizes will be sent immediately. The 
answers to the July puzzles were as 
follows: 1. Barrington Hall Coffee. 
2. Hotel Somerset. 3. Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 4. Oread. 


Growing Plants for Christmas Gifts 


By Edwin C. Powell 


Foliage and flowering plants make 
very useful and ornamental objects for 
Christmas, birthday and holiday gifts. 
They are comparatively inexpensive, last 
for many weeks or months, and always 
eall up cheerful remembrances of the 
giver. 

Palms and ferns, which are always 
attractive, can be purchased early in 
the season of florists and grown for 
several months in the garden or house. 
During August or September the house- 
wife can either lift plants from the 
garden and pot them or make slips or 
cuttings from some of the more rap- 
idly growing sorts. Geraniums, fuchsia, 
heliotrope, salvia and coleus all are well 
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adapted for this purpose. If lifted and 
potted put them in five or six-inch pots 
filled with rich soil and provided with 
suitable drainage. Keep shaded until 
well established, then give plenty of sun 
and water, and they will make beautiful 
specimens in the course of two or three 
months. Dutch bulbs can be potted in 
September and brought into bloom by 
Christmas with the aid of a little heat. 
Hanging baskets can also be arranged 
by planting nasturtium seed around the 
edge and mignonette or ageratum in the 
center. 


Floor Coverings of Cork 


By E. H. M. 


Where a few years ago the housekeeper 
was restricted in the choice of floor cov- 
erings to a few standard grades of car- 
pets, there is to-day an almost unlimited 
variety, each with its peculiar adapta- 
tions for the varying needs of the home. 
This is particularly true of that class of 
floor coverings which were first intro- 
duced under the name of “oilcloths.” 
The use of oilcloths, or the improved 
form now known as linoleums, has grown 
enormously within recent years and the 
selling of them now constitutes an im- 
portant part of the business of every 
large carpet house in the country. 

An increasingly large proportion of 
this trade is confined to the better grade, 
or handmade linoleums, there being com- 
paratively small demand for the cheaper 
grades, which are still known as oil- 
cloths. For certain uses the modern 
linoleum has no equal. In actual wear 
it will outlast any other floor covering 
made, and having a hard, smooth sur- 
face, impervious to water, it can be easily 
and quickly cleaned and the operation be 
repeated daily without injury. From a 
hygienic standpoint this is a most im- 
portant factor. Its hard, even surface 
offers no natural harbor for dust and 
microbes, and a room covered with lin- 
oleum can be cleaned in half the time 
and with much less than half the energy 
required to sweep a carpeted room. For 
kitchens or public dining rooms it is 
especially suitable, and in offices and 
public buildings subject to excessive 
wear it is in common use. 

Linoleum is made of cork, ground in 
oil and subjected to tremendous pressure. 
A few years ago all the high grade lin- 
oleums, known as inlaid, were imported, 
but they are now made in this country 
and the domestic product is the equal 
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of the foreign-made article in every way 
and it costs less, the average price for 
the inlaid linoleums being about one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a square 
yard. The best examples of these inlaid 
linoleums now come in a great variety 
of pleasing patterns, made to resemble 
hardwood floors, tiling and mosaic 
effects, and so cleverly is this done that 
at a little distance one might easily be 
deceived as to the real nature of the 
material, 

The term inlaid is applied to these 
linoleums because of the fact that the 
pattern goes through the entire thick- 
ness of the fabric, instead of being sim- 
ply stamped on the surface, as is the 
case with the cheap oilcloths; the pattern 
thereby is preserved intact until the last 
shred of fiber is worn away. 

Closely allied is the cork carpet. This 
is really a linoleum, being wade of cork 
and oil, except that the cork is not sub- 
jected to such extreme pressure and the 
surface is not given the smooth, hard 
finish. The result is a porous, elastic 
covering, yet losing none of the great 
wearing qualities of the more highly 
compressed substance. Originally this 


cork carpet was manufactured largely 
for use in hospitals and libraries because 


Specimen of lace made b 


Israel Whitney, a man eighty-four years old. 
He is an invalid, without kin, and supports himself making lace. 
In order to do this work he must lie on his stomach. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


of its sound-deadening qualities. Heavy 
tramping upon the rubber-like floor cov- 
ering is hardly noticeable on the floor 
beneath, and for this reason it is exten- 
sively used in large libraries and hos- 
pitals all over the country. A certain 
hospital within the writer’s knowledge 
was carpeted with it twelve years ago, 
and in spite of hard and constant usage 
twenty-four hours a day, the wear is 
now hardly perceptible. 

The resilient qualities of this carpet 
make it peculiarly adapted for nursery 
floor coverings, not only lessening the 
noise of the clatter of little feet, but 
greatly easing the bumps and falls inci- 
dent to the daily romp. The cork carpet 
is not made in patterns like the lino- 
leum but comes in a variety of solid 
colors—green, brown and mottled effects. 
Its cost is a trifle less than that of the 
inlaid linoleums. 


Ir tHe Housewire will bear in mind 
that all starchy substances and albumi- 
nous as well will loosen their grip from 
vessels more easily by the action of cold 
or lukewarm water than of hot water 
they will save themselves much bother in 
cleaning mush kettles and other dishes 

to which such 
substances have 
burned or dried 
on. Further, put- 
ting a soiled dish 
to soak with hot 
water in it and 
uncovered will 
simply cause the 
dirt to dry on 
harder unless the 
dish is full of 
water or is cov- 
ered so that there 
is a chance for 
the dirt to be 
steamed loose. 
Many an_ extra 
scrape and scrub 
is caused by lack 
of care in these 
particulars. Luke 
Lavender. 


vichy or any ef- 
fervescing water, 
pour the milk 
into the glass last. 
A. F. Erdmann. 


Write it on your heart that 
every day is the best day of 
the year 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Golf in the household 


“Well, I made that hole in one stroke!" 


Drawn by F. Strothmann 
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